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Goodnefs  to,  Sir, 
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and  obedient 


humble  Servant 


Geo.  Randolph. 


PREFACE. 


S  1  cannot  think  the  Virtues  of  Briftol -Wa~ 


^  Vr  fufficiently  underftood ,  and  believe  there 
are  many  of  the  Faculty ,  who  would  be  glad  to  be 
informed^  how  far  they  may  rely  upon  it  \  I  hope  I 
may  be  excufed  in  attempting  to  explain  what  my 
particular  Station  in  this  Place  obliges  me  to  enquire 
into ,  and  what  I  really  have  taken  fome  Pains  to  ac¬ 
quaint  myfelf  with . 

True  it  is  that  the  general  Biforders ,  for  which 
this  IV %ter  is  of  Service ,  have  already  been  made 
publick  ;  but  the  particular  Indications  which  it 
anfwerS)  ( the  one  Thing  needful  for  every  Body  to 
know  before  he  can  judge  of  it  as  a  Remedy )  feem 
either  not  truly ,  or  not  fully  explained .  Some  Writers 
deal  too  much  in  generals ,  and  others  who  are  more 
particular ,  have  been  more  earnejl  in  fearching  into 
the  Nature  of  its  Content s^  than  obferving  its  Ff  - 
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feCts  \  not  confidering  the  IVeaknefs  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  they  build  upon.  For ,  not  to  mention  the  many 
notorious  Contradictions  of  thefe  Writers  between 
themf elves ,  our  Reafon  fufficiently  teaches  us ,  that 
Chymical  Analyfis  is  by  no  means  the  proper  Method 
of  Proceeding  in  this  Cafe  but  that  after  all  our 
Search ,  the  little  Knowledge  we  have  of  what  is 
done  under  the  Earthy  mufl  ever  leave  ns  ill  and  in¬ 
competent  Judges  of  the  Products  of  it \  for  9  till 
we  are  acquainted  with  all  the  different  Subfiances 
there  lying  hid ,  and  all  their  pofiible  Combinations , 
together  with  the  Effects  refitting  from  them ,  how 
can  we  pretend  to  fay ,  that  the  Virtues  of  any 
mineral  Waters  depend  upon  fuch  and  fuch  Sub- 
fiances  found  in  them  by  Chymical  Analyfis  ? — — 
Whiffy  for  ought  we  know ,  they  may  not  at  all  be 
concerned  in  the  Effects  ;  and  if  they  are ,  it  may  be 
in  Conjunction  with  feme  one  or  more  other  Subftan - 
ceSy  which  we  are  ignorant  of  as  we  are  of  the 
Effects  following  fuch  Conjunction.  Again  \  fup- 
pofing  we  could  arrive  at  a  certain  Knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  every  feparate  Ingredient  y  the  Qualities 
arifing  from  the  Mixture  might  pcffibly  be  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  Fhing  we  find  in  the  Ingredients > 
and  we  not  be  able  to  produce  the  Compound  as  Na¬ 
ture  has ■ — But  enough  of  this  \  Mr.  Boyle 

having 

* 
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having  long  fince  given  his  Opinion ,  *  u  That  the 
(C  Difficulty  of  fecurely  determining  the  Effects  of 
£c  Mineral  Waters  a  priori  is  little ,  if  at  all ,  lefs 
*c  than  infuperable  to  Human  Under  ft andings. — And 
6C  that  the  fur  eft  Way  of  knowing  them ,  is  by  a 
56  long  and  fufficient  Experience  of  their  good  and 
“  bad  Effects D 

% 

Waving  therefore  all  Chymical  Experiments ,  as 
a  fubfequent  Affair ,  I  fhall  confider  the  Water  as 
a  Medicine  fui  Generis,  which  Nature  has  provid¬ 
ed  for  our  Ufe ,  and  in  order  to  find  out  the  Virtues 
of  it ,  I  fhall  proceed  in  the  following  Manner . 

Fird:,  I  fhall  give  a  Medical  Hiftory  of  it,  (fo 
far  as  we  can  trace  it)  from  its  firft  Difcovery , 
until  now  ;  endeavouring  to  fhew  46  what  has  been 

the  current  Opinion  of  Phyficians  concerning  it  • 
$c  what  Difeafes  it  has  been  principally  ufed  and 
tc  efteemed  for ,  at  different  Times  fince  ;  and  for 
6C  what  it  is  now  at  this  Day  in  Reputation  f 
thereby  attempting  to  give  fuch  a  general  Idea  of 
this  Water ,  as  may  conduce  to  the  more  exalt  and 
extenfive  Knowledge  of  it. 

*  Boyle’s  Memoirs  for  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Mineral 
Waters,  p.  3,  4. 

And 
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And  for  the  better  ascertaining  of  fuch  Cafes 9 
as  Phyfuians  J hall  think  proper  to  fend  here  for 
Relief ,  I  Jhall  in  the  fecond  Place  enquire  into  the 
Nature  and  Caufe  of  fuch  Dijlempers,  as  it  is  found 
more  fpecifically  to  hit  j  thereby  endeavouring  to  find 
out  what  Indications  it  anfwers ,  how  far  it  may  be 
depended  upon  in  the  many  different  Dif orders  it  is 
good  for ,  and  how  far  not . 

i  * 

)  i  «  *  >  ' 

And  this  being  done ,  I  Jhall  in  the  third  and 
laft  Place ,  enter  into  an  Examination  of  the  Proper¬ 
ties  and.  Qualities  of  it .  fo  far  as  they  are  dij cove¬ 
ralls 'by  Experiments  \  and  here  I  Jhall  take  Occa - 
/ton  to  enquire  into  the  ufual  Methods ,  by  which 
ihisy  and  other  mineral  JVaters  have  been  examin'd. 


[  I  ] 


PART  I. 


A 


MEDICAL  HISTORY 


O  F  T  H  E 


HOT-WELL -WATER 


NEAR 


B  R  I  S  T  O  L. 


HE  Hot-Well- Water  Spring  rifes 


on  the  Bank -fide  of  the  River 
Avon,  about  a  Mile  below  Briftol \ 
between  *  high  and  low  Water* 


Mark :  It  is  faid  to  have  been  known  long 
fince  to  the  Sailors,  who  coming  by  in  their 
Boats,  firftdifcover’d  it,  and  ufed  it  outwardly 
(as  Tradition  informs  us),  for  the  Itch,  and 
healing  up  of  old  Sores :  But,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  Writer,  nor  attefted  to  by 
any  known  Eads,  ’till  after  the  Beginning  of 


the 


B 


*  The  Spring  rifes  about  26  Feet  below  High-Water  Mark ; 
the  whole  Difference  between  this  and  Low- Water  being 
about  36  Feet, 
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the  laft  Century,  it  was  probably,  but  little 
regarded,  ’till  that  Time,  when,  from  its  pal- 
fing  freely  by  U  rine,  it  began  to  gain  a  Cha- 
rader  as  a  Diuretick,  and  fo  came  into  Re¬ 
pute  for  Nephritick  Cafes  ;  and  its  Virtues  in 
this  particular  feem  to  be  what  chiefly  contri¬ 
buted  to  bring  the  Water  into  Ufe. 

The  firft  Author  that  I  know  of,  who  men¬ 
tions  it,  is  Dr.  Edward  J or  den  of  Bath,  who, 
in  his  Difcourfe  on  Mineral  Waters,  publilh’d 
in  1632,  barely  names  the  Brijtol- Water,  by 
Saint  Vincent’s  Rock*,  but  feems,  though 
he  lived  fo  near,  and  was  no  incurious  En¬ 
quirer,  to  be  very  little  acquainted  with  it, 
in  that  he  ranks  it  among  the  Chalybeates, 
with  Spa  and  ‘Tunbridge  W aters. 

The  next  to  him  is  Mr.  Thomas  Johnfon , 
who,  in  his  Mercurhts  Botanicus,  fays,  he 
was  upon  the  Spot,  17  July  163  4. -j-,  “  where 
£t  from  the  Clefts  of  the  Rocks,  fays  he,  iflucs 
“  forth  a  Spring  of  warm  Water,  pleafant 
<*  totheTaftci  it  is  a  Water  of  feme  Repute, 
*c  and  much  commended  for  ulcerous  and 

££  calculous 


^  St.  Vine int's  Rock,  io  culled,  from  3.  Chapel,  which  flood 
formerly  oy  the  Top  of  it,  dedicated  to  that  Saint,  who  was  a 
Native  of-  Spain,  and  fuffer’d  Martyrdom  at  Valencia >  Anna 
'Oom.  305. 

j-  Mercurini  Botanicus,  p.  12. 
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^  calculous  Affections  of  the  Kidneys,  taken 
inwardly  5  and  for  old  Sores,  applied  out- 
“  wardly.  It  is  in  pretty  frequent  Ufe,  and 
€*  not  without  Succefs,  as  I  am  inform'd  by 
<c  thofe  who  have  experienced  it."  And  this 
is  the  firft  Writer,  that  I  know  of,  who  pofi- 
tively  fays,  what  the  Water  was  reckon'd 
good  for.  Who  firft  applied  it  to  Ulcers  of 
the  Kidneys  does  not  appear:  Pofiibly,  as  it 
was  a  kindly  Wafh  for  outward  Ulcers,  it 
might  be  deem'd  of  equal  Service  to  inward 
ones,  in  a  Part  through  which  it  fo  mgni- 
feftly  pa  fled  3  or,  as  Ulcers  are  often  compli* 
cared  with  Stone  and  Gravel,  the  Trial  might 
be  natural,  and  the  Succefs  of  it  firft  appear 
from  Experience.  But  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is 
plain  this  Water  was  now  in  fome  tolerable 
Credit,  tho’  the  precife  Time  *,  in  which  its 

B  2  Virtues 

1.  *  < 

*  By  all  the  Enquiry  I  can  make  of  ancient  Perfons,  now 
living,  they  not  only  fay,  that  they  never  could  learn  by  what 
means  it  was  firft  found,  out,  but  alfo  that  they  never  could  hear 
any  Account  given,  when  it  was  firft  inclofed.  For,  before  the 
late  Alterations  were  made,  the  Water  was  inclos’d  in  a  Brick 
Ciftern,  about  3  Feet  long,  2  Feet  broad,  and  4  Feet  deep; 
the  Bottom  whence  the  Water  fprang  being  unpav’d.  Out  of 
the  South-fide  of  this  Ciftern  came  a  wooden  Pipe  about  four 
Feet  long,  14  Inches  fquare,  whofe  Bore  was  about  3  Inches 
Diameter,  This  Pipe  emptied  itfelf  into  a  little  Pond  beneath, 
about  8  Feet  fquare  ;  and  in  this  Pond  it  was  that  People  ufed 
to  wafli  themfelves,  letting  the  Waters  run  from  the  Pipe  upon 
their  Sores :  But  no  one  can  I  find,  who  remembers,  or  can 
give  me  any  Account,  when,  and  by  whom  this  Inclofure  wa$ 
made. 
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Virtues  in  any  one  particular  were  firft  difco- 
vered,  I  cannot  learn  5  nor  indeed  is  it  to  be 
expeRed  I  fhould,  fince  there  is  no  fixing  the 
firft  Original  of  that  which,  from  many  and  re¬ 
peated  Trials,  comes  gradually  into  Ufe. 

Dr.  Vennery  in  his  fecond  Edition  of  his 
Via  reEla  ad  Vitam  longam ,  publifhed  in 
1  (>22,  fays  nothing  of  this  Water  \  whereas 
in  his  third  Edition  of  x6yo,  he  has  a  fmall 
,  Treatife  cxprcfily  upon  it.  How  far  this  will 
warrant  us  in  fuppofing,  that  it  was  in  no 
great  Repute,  'till  after  the  firft  of  thefe  Dates, 
I  leave  to  my  Reader  to  judge.  In  this  Trea¬ 
tife  he  tells  us,  “  That  this  Water  was  fre- 
quented  for  no  other  Ufe,  but  the  Stones 
cc  though,  faith  he,  it  hath  alfo  other  excel- 
£C  lent  Qualities :  It  notably  cooleth  the  In- 
Cc  flammations  of  all  the  inward  Parts,  and 
yet  does  not  offend  the  Stomach,  as  feme 
ec  other  Waters  do,  and  is  withal  of  a  gentle 
€£  mundifying  Quality.  It  is  therefore  very 
effectual  againft  the  burning  Heat  of  the 
ct  Stomach,  Inflammations  of  the  Liver  and 
Reins,  and  A'dtiftion  of  the  Humours,  be- 
ing  taken  with  fine  Sugar,  a  Dram  to  a  Pint, 
In  fiich  as  have  hot  Livers,  red  pimply 
tc  Faces,  and  adufted  Humours,  I  have  caufed 
“  a‘  Tinfture  of  Roles  and  Violets  to  be 

“  made 

*> 
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cc  made  therewith,  with  lingular  Succefs: 
“  In  Inflammation,  and  Siccity  of  the  Inte- 
€e  ftines,  it  is  good  to  give,  with  this  Water, 
“  Mel  violar .  folut.  In  Inflammations  of 
<c  the  Kidneys  with  Obftrudion,  and  where 
{C  there  was  withal  hot  Livers,  I  have  given 
“  it  with  Chryftal.  Miner .  with  wifh'd  Effed, 
for  the  Diftemper  of  the  Kidneys  was  not 
<c  only  quickly  allay'd  therewith,  but  alfo 
u  abundance  of  Sand,  and  other  drofly  Mat- 
ter  purg'd  off.  That  this  Water  is  good 
againft  the  Stone  and  Strangury,  and  pu- 
“  rulent  Ulcers  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder, 
<e  is  evident,  by  reafon  of  its  mundifying 
5C  Quality.  This  Water  is  alfo  good  in  Ulce- 
“  rations  of  the  Inteftines,  with  this  Provifo? 

that  it  be  taken  with  fome  convenient 
cc  Adjund,  as  Mel  Rofar.  to  occafion  the 
Paflage  thereof,  through  the  Belly,  divert- 
•c  ing  it  from  the  Veins.  This  Water  is  not 
•c  to  be  given  to  fuch  as  cannot  excrete,  and 
<?  pafs  it  away  by  Urine  ;  neither  is  it  to  be 
<c  given  to  fuch  as  have  cold  Stomachs,  weak 
■c  Livers,  feeble  Brains,  and  fuch  as  are  fub- 
“  jed  unto  Rheums  5  in  a  word?  not  to 
t€  phlegmatick,  nor  to  any  that  abound  with 
“  Crudities,  or  have  a  cold  and  moift  Habit 
“  of  Body;  for,  in  all  fuch,  it  will  foon  in- 
“  fringe  the  natural  Heat,  breed  Rheum,  an- 

“  noy 
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l€  noy  the  Bread,  occafion  Cramps,  and  by 
“  filling  the  Body  with  watery  Superfluities, 
££  incur  a  Lethargy,  Palfy,  or  fome  other  Do 
u  bility  of  the  Limbs,  and  Sinews :  As  for 
<c  outward  Ufes,  he  fays,  the  Water  may  afi 
<c  ftiage  the  Itch,  mundify  and  palliate  old 
£C  Sores,  but  no  Matter  of  Moment  is  to  be 
“  expeded  from  it." 

This  Account  lets  us  into  a  little  farther 
*  Knowledge  of  the  Nature  of  this  Water,  as  a 
Cooler  of  the  Blood:  c<  It  notably  cooleth 
cc  Inflammations  of  all  the  inward  Parts.— It 
<c  is  of  Service  in  hot  Livers  and  Reins,  Adu- 
<c  ftion  of  the  Humours,  and  red  pimply 

Faces  >"  all  which  might  perhaps  be  as  well 
exprefs'd  by  fcorbutick  Heats,  for  which  it 
now  ftands  famous.  And  this  Quality  of  it 
appears  farther,  in  that  he  informs  us,  that  if 
this  Water  is  given  in  cold  moift  Conftitu- 
tions,  or  does  not  pafs  by  Urine,  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  cold  Difeafes.  He  allows  of  its  Virtues 
In  the  Stone,  and  Ulcers  of  the  urinary  Fafi- 
fages  5  but  particularly  in  the  former,  for 
which  it  was  principally  frequented  s  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  its  good  EfFcfts  in  both  are  owing 
to  its  £C  cleanfing  niundifying  Quality  C  by 
which  I  prefume  he  means,  that  it  both  de¬ 
terges  Ulcers,  and  wafhes  away  Gravel.  And 

•  for 
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for  the  fame  Reafon,  he  alfo  thinks  it  good 
for  Ulcerations  of  the  Inteftines  j  but  as  t© 
Ulcers  of  any  other  Part,  he  is  quite  filent  ? 
from  whence  1  conclude,  that  it  was  ufed  for 
l'uch  Ulcers  only,  as  thcWater,  in  its  Palfage, 
was  fuppos’d  actually  to  wafh  and  keep  clean. 
As  for  outward  Ulcers,  his  Opinion  is,  that 
little  is  to  be  expe&ed  from  it. 

In  i6yf,  we  have  a  Letter  extant  from 
Dr.  Maplet  to  Dr.  Bate ,  in  which,  fpeaking 
of  a  young  Lady  who  had  received  no  Bene¬ 
fit  from  a  long  and  continued  Ufe  of  thefe 
Waters,  “  So  powerful  an  Effect  have  they, 
“  fays  he,  in  voiding  Gravel,  that  as  fhe  has 
“  drank  them  all  this  while,  and  difeharg’d 
“  none,  I  could  almoft  venture  to  conclude 
“  Ihe  has  none.”  And  again,  “  when  I  con- 
“  fider  the  extraordinary  healing  Quality  of 
“  thefe  Waters,  and  the  little  good  they  have 
“  done  her,  I  am  apt  alfo  to  think,  fhe  can 
“  have  no  Ulcer  in  her  Kidneys ;  for  I  have 
“  feen  cancrous  Sores  of  the  outward  Parts, 
“  which  I  thought  incurable,  healed  by  them, 
“  as  it  were  by  Miracle,  in  lefs  time  than  this 
“  Lady  has  been  there.  The  Method  they 
«  ufed,  was  to  let  the  Water  (which  runs 
“  down  from  a  wooden  Pipe  upon  a  Pave- 
“  ment  beneath)  fall  upon  the  Part,  and,  hay- 
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<£  ing  well  waflfd  it,  to  wet  a  Cloth  in  the 
<c  Water,  and  wrap  the  Part  up  with  it  four 
€t  times  doubled  r  The  very  firft  time  of  ufing 
<c  it,  it  would  give  Eafe$  then  the  Sore  would 
“  affwage,  then  change  Colour  for  the  better, 
u  and  fo  heal :  And  the  Patient  ufed  to 
lt  drink  of  the  Water  daily  during  the  Cure 
u  ad  libitum:  Now,  I  fay,  if  this  Spring  is  of 

fuch  wonderful  Efficacy  in  fo  very  malig- 
€c  nantUlcers  of  the  outward  Parts,  why  fhould 
cc  it  not  exert  itfelf  in  the  Kidneys  which 
€e  it  runs  through,  and  heal  Ulcers  there  T 

The  fame  Dr.  Maplet ,  in  a  Letter  dated 
1668,  written  to  Dr.  Creyghton  Dean  of 
Wells  (afterwards  Bifhop),  fays,  “  But  if  you 
cc  receive  little  Benefit  from  what  I  have  pro- 
ts  pofed,  1  really  fhould  advife  you  to BriftoU 
u  Water  5  which  is  of  excellent  Virtue  in  all 
“  Diforders  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder 
*€  whatfoever."  And  again,  in  a  Letter  wrote 
the  January  following,- — cc  You’ll  confider  of 
<c  the  Advice  I  gave  you,  about  drinking  our 
<c  Waters,  and  be  perfuaded,  I  hope  to  come 
u  and  try  their  Effects  in  the  Spring,  when 
u  the  warm  Weather  comes  on."  And  again, 
in  a  Letter,  dated  April  7,  1669,  “  In  my 
6c  Opinion  you  fhould  come  to  Briftol ,  to 
C£  drink  our  Waters  5  which  are  very  benefi- 
1  cc  cial 
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€6  cial  to  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder,  be  the 
€C  Cafe  either  Stone  or  Ulcer  5  which  alfo 
<£  greatly  cool  and  temper  the  Blood,  and 
thereby  foften  the  Urine  which  is  dlf« 
*£  charged  from  it.” 

In  another  Letter  to  Dr.  Wall>  he  {peaks 
of  Briftol  Water,  and  defcribes  the  Place 
whence  it  fprings  5  telling  him,  “  it  is 
counted  good  for  Nephritick  Cafes,  and 
cc  that  he  reds  his  Cure  upon  this  Water, 
<c  drank  of  *  largely >  upon  an  empty  Sto- 
a  mach,  at  fuch  times  as  the  Tide  per** 
tc  mits  f /— 

Thefe  Letters  contain  the  Teftimony  of 
one,  who  practis’d  Phydck  upon  the  Place, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  unacquainted 
with  the  Charafter  this  Water  then  bore  j 
and  yet  he  fays  nothing  more  of  it  than 
others  had  faid  before  him,  only  he  extols 

C  it 

*  They  drank  it  formerly  in  greater  Quantities  than  they 
do  now. 

-j*  It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  faid,  that,  when  the  Tide 
rofe  even  with  the  Spring,  it  muft  mix  with  it  and  foul  it. 
But  there  was  hill  a  further  Inconvenience  ;  for  altho’,  when 
the  Tide  rofe,  the  Water  would  continue  clear,  ’till  it  came 
up  to  the  Spring,  yet  when  the  Tide  funk  it  was  not  fo ; 
but  the  Spring  would  continue  foul  for  fome  Hours  after  the 
Tide  had  funk  below  it ;  fo  that  the  Times  of  Drinking 
were  but  feldom,  and  they  altering  every  Day. 
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it  greatly,  both  as  to  its  outward  and  in^ 
ward  Ufes.  He  indeed  fays,  that  “  it  is 
“  good  for  all  Diforders  whatfoever  of  the 
“  Kidneys  and  Bladder But  this  can  mean 
no  more,  than  that  it  is  in  general  friendly 
to  thofe  Parts  j  becaufe  as  it  will  not  fuit 
all,  fo  there  are  fome  which  it  does  fuit, 
which  he  knew  nothing  of 5  it  being  at 
that  time  famous  for  nothing  more,  than 
for  wafhing  of  outward  Sores  and  Humours, 
and  for  calculous  and  ulcerous  Affections 
of  the  urinary  Paffagcs.  But  is  it  not  fur- 
prifing,  that  neither  of  thefe  Gentlemen 
fhould  fpecify  what  Sort  of  Sores  they 
more  efpecially  healed  outwardly  j  and,  as 
to  their  inward  Ufe,  that  they  fhould  not 
diftinguifh  between  Stones  that  are  paffable 
and  Stones  that  are  fixed  $  or  tell  us  of  the 
refpeCtive  Service  they  arc  in  each  Cafe  ? — . 
That  they  fhould  confound  the  Stone  in 
the  Bladder  with  the  Stone  in  the  Kidney; 
and  give  us  no  Cautions,  concerning  the 
Application  of  this  fo  powerful  Remedy ; 
not  even  fo  much  as  to  tell  us,  when  it  is 
of  rnoft  Service,  in  the  Fit,  or  out  of  its 
how  far  cold  Conftitutions  may  venture 
ppon  it,  &c.  hut  only  tell  us  in  general, 
that  it  is  of  a  cooling  or  cleaning  Nature  s 
£nd  thus,  by  general  Words,  leave  us  to 

guefsa 
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guefsi  at  what  perhaps  they  never  diligently 
enquired  into  :  As  for  Dr.  Maplet ,  he  in¬ 
deed  writes  only  to  his  particular  Patients, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  expe&ed  to  fay  fo 
much*  as  if  he  had  wrote  profeftedly  on  the 
Subjed;  though  had  it  had  any  farther  Excel¬ 
lencies,  it  is  probable  both  would  have  been 
ready  enough  to  urge  them.  That  its  Vir¬ 
tues  in  confumptive  Cafes  were  not  known 
at  this  time,  appears  from  Dr.  Bennett  who 
wrote  his  The  at  rum  Tabtdorum  in  i<5yo. 
In  which  we  do  not  find  a  Word  Paid  of 
the  Efficacy  of  Brijlol-^ ater  in  this  Dif- 
temper,  though  this  Gentleman  was  himfelf 
in  a  Confumption,  and  praftifed  Phyfick  in 
his  younger  Days  at  Brijloh 

I  {hall  now  turn  to  fomc  other  Teftimo* 
hies  concerning  it.  In  Fuller  s  JVvrthie$7 
printed  1662,  we  have  the  following  Ac¬ 
count  :  “  St.  Vincent  s  Well,  lying  Weft  of 
**  the  City  of  Bri(lol>  under  St.  Vincenfs 
u  Rock,  and  hard  by  the  River,  is  fove- 
*c  reign  for  Sores  and  Sicknefles,  to  be 
lt  wafhed  in  or  drank  of,  to  be  either  out- 
<c  wardly  or  inwardly  applied  5  it  hath  a 
a  rufty  ferrugincous  Tafte,  which  it  retain- 
<c  eth,  though  boiled  never  fo  much.  Ex- 

perience  proveth  that  Beer  brewed  there- 

with^ 
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with,  is  wholefome  againft  the  Spleen  i 
-c  and  Dr.  Samuel  Ward ,  affiided  with  that 
u  Malady,  and  living  in  Sidney  College* 
<c  Cambridge ,  was  preferibed  the  conftant 
«£  Drinking  thereof,  though  it  was  coftly  to 
<£  bring  it  through  the  Severn ,  and  narrow 
££  Seas,  and  thence  by  the  River  to  Cam- 
u  bridge d  This  is  fo  very  imperfed  an  Ac¬ 
count,  that  it  is  highly  probable  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  Water,  but  by  Report, 
which  is  tarn  fiSti  pravique  ienax>  qttam 
Nuncia  veri .  Nor  indeed  fliould  I  have 
thought  him  worth  quoting,  were  it  not 
that  he  pronounceth  the  Water  good 
againft  the  Spleen.  A  Virtue,  I  am  fure 
does  not  belong  to  it,  nor  can  I  find  out, 
who  firft  taught  it  did.  Probably,  as  it 
ftiewed  itfelf  as  a  Diuretick,  and  might  in 
fome  fcorbutick  Hypochondriacks  agree 
well,  it  was  imagined  to  be  of  no  final! 
Efficacy  this  way,  especially  as  it  had  been 
hitherto  fuppofed  to  be  impregnated  with 
Iron  5  a  Charader  which  it  will  appear  from 
what  follows,  to  have  kept  much  longer 
than  one  could  believe,  if  thofe  only  had 
wrote  of  the  Water,  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  Nature  of  it. 

* 

:.l  In 
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In  1 6j%9  Claromontius  published  aTrea- 
tife,  de  Aere>  Aquis ,  &  Locis  Anglia^  in 
which  he  fpeaks  of  Briftol-W ater,  as  good 
for  the  Gravel,  and  Obftru&ions  of  the 
Inteftines :  As  to  himfelf  he  tells  you,  they 
did  not  agree  with  him  by  any  means,  for 
they  made  him  puke,  and  did  not  pafs  as 
they  fhould  do  by  Urine  5  he  fancied  them 
of  an  acerb  Tafte,  and  tells  you  they  are  a 
harfh  Water,  and  that  if  they  do  not  pafs 
by  Urine,  they  either  come  up  again  by 
Vomit,  or  gripe  the  Bowels  and  caufe 
Ruptures, 

As  this  Gentleman,  tho*  a  Phyfician,  was 
a  Stranger,  we  cannot  exped  fo  accurate  an 
Account  of  them  as  from  thofe  acquainted 
with  the  Place  5  efpecially  as  he  conceived 
a  DifLike  to  them.  So  far  he  fays  true,  that, 
where  they  do  not  pafs,  they  may  be  apt 
to  make  the  Stomach  ftck,  and  gripe  the 
Bowels  5  but,  as  to  the  acerb  Tafte,  and 
their  being  good  for  Obftru&ions  of  the 
Inteftines,  he  feems  rather  guided  by  what 
Others  had  faid,  than  what  he  himfelf  had 
experienced.  For,  as  it  was  pronounced 
by  Jorden  to  have  Iron  in  it,  many  would 
have  it,  that  it  had  an  acerb  ferrugineous 

5  Tafte  ? 
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Tafte ;  whereas  no  Water  teems  fofter  td 
the  Palate  than  this  does.  But  the  igno- 
Jrant  Part  of  Mankind  are  fo  ready  to  allure 
ns  of  more  than  they  know,  and  the  inqui- 
fitive  Part  fo  ready  to  believe  them*  that 
we  muff  not  wonder  at  Miftakes  of  this 
Nature.  And  thus  between  thofe  Writers, 
who  are  too  fuperficial  in  their  Accounts 
of  this  Water,  and  them  who  are  mifin- 
formed,  we  are  (as  in  moll:  other  Parts  of 
the  Materia  Medica )  left  very  much  to 
our  own  Experience  >  but  with  this  Diffe¬ 
rence,  that  whereas  the  Ufe  of  other  Me¬ 
dicines  may  be  examined  into  any  where, 
this  only  can  be  learnt  upon  the  Spot.— 
Yet  thus  far  I  think,  we  may  fairly  colled 
from  what  has  been  faid,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  Opinion  of  fome  particular 
People,  the  Water  Was  not  yet  of  any  efta- 
blifhed  Credit,  except  as  to  calculous  and 
ulcerous  Afredions  of  the  Kidneys  and 
Bladder,  taken  inwardly  5  and  to  divers 
Sores  and  Humours  applied  outwardly. 

And  this  is  confirmed  by  theTcftimony 
of  Mr*  Onefiphorus  Tyndall  now  living, 
who  came  to ,  Brijiel  in  1674,  at  which 
Time  he  informs  me,  that  this  Water  was 
in  Ufe  chiefly  for  the  Stone  and  Gravel;, 

that 
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that  People  ufually  wafhed  themfelves  with 
it  for  the  Itch,  with  great  Succefs ;  but  as 
to  any  thing  further,  it  was  in  no  Reputa¬ 
tion,  till  fuch  time  as  it  was  found  out 
to  be  a  Cure  for  the  Diabetes.  The  Occa- 
fton  of  which  Difcovery,  he  allures  me,  was 
as  follows :  It  happened  about  the  Year 
1 680,  that  two  or  three  Perfons  of  Note  in 
Briftol  died  of  this  Diftempcr;  the  Phyfici- 
ans  acknowledging  and  bewailing  the  Ineffi¬ 
cacy  of  their  Art  in  fuch  manner,  as  it  was 
looked  upon  by  every  Body  to  be  incurable. 
One  Mr.  William  Gagg ,  a  Baker,  who 
lived  in  Caftle-Jlreet ,  being  feized  with  it, 
was  accordingly  defpaired  of  by  all  that 
knew  him  ;  but  dreaming  8ne  Night,  that 
he  drank  plentifully  of  the  Hot- Well-Wa¬ 
ter,  and  was  wonderfully  refrclhed  by  it,  he 
was  much  inclined  the  next  Morning  to 
quench  his  Thirft  with  it,  and  found  it  to 
anfwer  to  his  Wifh  fo  effectually,  that  by 
continuing  the  Ufe  of  it,  in  a  few  Days  he 
came  abroad,  gathered  Flelh  and  Strength 
daily,  and  recovered  to  the  great  Surprife 
of  every  Body  that  knew  him.  This  one 
remarkable  Inftance  was  fufficicnt  to  re¬ 
commend  this  Water  to  otners  labouring 
under  the  fame  Diforder  ;  and  accordingly 
it  was  found  to  anfwer  Expectation,  and 

was 
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was  foon  brought  into  Reputation  fo| 

it. 

In  1 688,  Dr.  EtwalL,  who  is  now  li v* 
ing*9  came  to  Briflol :  He  informs  me, 
that  this  Story  was  then  averred  to  him  for 
Truth  y  that  People  then  depended  on  it 
for  the  Cure  of  a  Diabetes  5  but  that  it  had 
not  gained  Reputation  fufficient  to  draw 
much  Company  thither. 

In  16510,  Dr.  Guidot  published  his  Book 
de  Thermis  Britannic  is ,  where  he  has  a 
particular  Treatife  on  Briftol- Waters  in 
which  he  has  not  only  collefted  all  that 
Dr.  Kenner  and  Maplet  had  faid,  but  adds, 
that  it  is  good  for  the  Wind  in  the  Stomach, 
the  Cholick  in  the  Bowels,  a  Diarrhea,  Dy- 
fentery  with  Excoriations  of  the  Inteftines, 
but  more  efpecially  for  the  Diabetes,  and 
Flatus  Hypochondriacus :  For  which  latter 
he  quotes  Fullers  Authority,  and  gives  a 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  FIarbech9  Phy-» 
fician  of  BriJlol?  confirming  its  Virtues  iyi  a 
Diabetes. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  this  new  Di (co¬ 
ve  ry  much  excited  the  Enquiries  of  Phyficians 
'  con- 

*  Dr.  Ftwa!!,  and  Mr.  Ty tidal,  both  died  fmee  the  firil; 
Edition  of  this  Treatife. 
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concerning  this  Water,  and  that  Dr.  Gai~ 
dot  might,  for  that  Reafon,  chufe  to  en¬ 
large  upon  it,  though  he  does  not  feeni  to 
have  fufficiently  acquainted  himfelf  with 
its  Nature  5  elfe  furely  he  could  not  pro¬ 
nounce  it  good  in  a  windy  Cholick,  it  being 
one  of  its  moft  common  Inconveniencies,  that 
it  is  apt  to  chill  the  Stomach,  and  gripe  the 
Bowels :  And  therefore  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  this  with  his  Flatus  Hypochondr.  is  of 
a  Piece  with  the  miftaken  Notion  of  Ful¬ 
lers  about  the  Spleen,  and  perhaps  deduced 
from  it.  His  mention  of  a  Diarrhea  is 
new,  and  was  perhaps  one  of  the  firft  Con- 
clufions  from  this  new  Difcovery  s  the  Be¬ 
nefit  received  in  one  Kind  of  Flux,  dired- 
ing  them  to  the  Trial  of  it  in  another :  And 
this  might  farther  encourage  them  to  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  a  Dyfentery  ;  efpecially,  as  it  had 
before  been  recommended  for  Ulcerations 
of  the  Inteftines.  But  thefe  good  EfFeds 
of  it  feem  built  rather  upon  Surmife,  than 
Experience. — Dr.  Guidot  had  likewife  pro¬ 
bably  heard,  that  the  Water  was  good  for 
a  Confumption  and  Hedick  j  another  pro¬ 
bable  Conclufion  from  its  curing  a  Dia¬ 
betes  :  But  that  he  knew  very  little  of  the 
Matter,  appears  from  his  commending 
Bathing  in  it  (not  drinking  it)  for  that 

D  Furpofe^ 
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Purpofe,  and  wifhes  that  there  was  a  Re¬ 
ceiver  at  the  Spring-head,  large  enough  for 
People  to  go  in. 

About  this  time  it  was,  that  the  City 
began  to  think  the  Water  worth  their  Care, 
and  propofed  fecuring  it  from  the  Tidey 
which  made  it  very  inconvenient  for  thofe 
that  needed  it  >  and  accordingly,  in  1691, 
Sir  John  Knight ,  Mayor  of  Briftol ,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  inclofe  the  Spring,  in  fuch 
manner  as  that  the  Tide  Ihould  not  mix 
with  it  and,  for  this  purpofe,  raifed  a 
Stone-work  round  it,  which  being  built 
higher  than  the  Tide  ever  rofe,  was  con¬ 
ceived  fufficient  to  keep  it  out :  But  the 
Weight  of  the  Water  inclofed  altered  the 
Courfe  of  the  Spring,  and  put  them  in  fear 
of  lofing  It. 

( 

In  1 69  f,  the  Merchants  of  Briftol  grant¬ 
ed  a  Building  Leafe  to  certain  Proprietors, 
to  fecure  the  Spring,  and  contrive,  if  pof- 
fible,  that  the  Water  might  be  had  as  well 
at  High  as  Low-water  $  which  Proprietors 
found  the  Spring,  and  made  a  proper  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Pumps,  which  now  carry  the 
Water  near  Thirty  Feet  high  >  the  Tide¬ 
water  being  kept  out  by  means  of  Pipes, 

which 
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which  carry  the  Spring-water  into  the  Ri¬ 
ver,  and  have  Valves,  which  open,  to  let 
the  Water  out,  but  fhut  againft  any  that 
would  force  itfelf  in.  But,  neverthelcfs, 
it  is  found  by  Experience,  that  the  High 
Tides  will  mix  with  the  Spring,  and  foul 
it, '  (which  they  can  do  no  other  way  than 
by  fome  unknown  Clefts  in  the  Rock) 
and  the  Water  continues  foul  for  fome 
time  after  the  Tide  is  funk. —  From  this 
time  other  Perfons  began  to  build,  and 
make  the  Place  commodious  for  the  Re- 
ception  of  Company ;  and  fo  it  came,  by 
degrees,  into  the  Repute  it  is  in  at  pre- 
fent. 

There  were  now  two  (landing  Principles, 
which  every  one  who  was  inquilitive  into 
the  Nature  of  the  Water  might  build  upon  5 
Firjt,  Its  Virtues  in  calculous  and  ulcerous 
Affe&ions  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder : 
Secondly ,  in  a  Diabetes.  Men  now  began 
to  perceive  that  its  Virtues,  as  to  the  firft, 
could  not  be  owing  to  any  forcing  diure- 
tick  Quality  5  for,  if  fo,  how  could  it  cure 
a  Diabetes  ?  And  therefore  it  was  more  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  Good  obtained  this  way 
was  rather  owing  to  its  cooling  Nature,  by 
which  it  might  ferve  to  allay  the  Inflamma- 

D  2  tion 
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tion  and  Pain  caufed  by  Stone  or  Ulcer. 
And,  by  giving  Eafe,  it  gained  a  Reputation 
for  thefe  Diforders,  and  that  very  defcrvcd- 
jy ;  becaufe,  in  Cafes  where  the  Stone  or 
Gravel  is  pafiable,  what  foe  ver  allays  the  In¬ 
flammation,  not  only  gives  Eafe,  but  Room 
alfo  for  the  Stone  to  pafs ;  efpecially,  if  it 
fupplies  the  Body  at  the  fame  time  with 
Matter  to  pafs,  as  Water  certainly  does. 
And  we  obferve,  that  in  fixed  Stones  the 
Service  done  is  generally  no  more  than 
may  be  accounted  for  from  this  one  Confi- 
deration.  And  the  fame  may  in  Some  mea- 
fure  be  faid  of  Ulcers ;  though,  as  there  is 
another  Circumftance  to  be  attended  to, 
wc  mull  not  make  our  Conclufions  with¬ 
out  it ;  and  this  is,  its  Virtues  in  a  Diabetes ; 
a  Diftemper  luppofed  to  arife  from  a  Weak- 
nefs  and  Laxity  of  the  Kidney  :  From  which 
It  was  obvious  to  conclude,  that  it  had  alio 
an  aftringent  Quality,  by  which  it  might 
conduce  to  the  healing  and  drying  up  of 
Ulcers,  as  well  as  afiVaging  the  Inflam¬ 
mation  attending  them  ;  and  that  it  might 
not  only  eafe  Pain,  and  difeharge  Gravel, 
but  alfo  by  (Lengthening  the  Kidneys  guard 
againft  it  for  the  future, — -  And  tins  was 
further  confirmed,  in  that  its  Virtues  in  out¬ 
ward  Sores  were  diredly  accounted  for 

from 
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from  thcfe  two  predominant  Qualities;  it 
being  good  only  in  fuch  Sores  and  Hu¬ 
mours,  where  the  Indications  are  cooling 
and  drying.  And  this  new  Difcovcry  not 
only  2,ave  Men  a  better  Idea  of  the  Bene” 
fits  before  received,  but  alfo  greatly  extend¬ 
ed  the  Ufe  of  this  Water ;  for  now  they 


began  to  apply  it  to  every  Purpofe  of  cool¬ 
ing  and  aft  ringing.  No  Diftemper  was 
thought  too  hard  for  it,  in  which  either, 
or  both  of  thefe  were  indicated.  One  of 
the  firft  Conclufions  was,  that  great  Good 
might  be  expedled  from  it  in  Diarrhasa  s 
and  Dyfenteries,  and  other  colliquative 
Difcharges ;  next ,  that  it  might  be  of  fer- 
vice  in  all  feminal  and  uterine  Weaknefles ; 
thirdly ,  that  ail  Heats,  whether  heftical  or 
fcorbutical,  Confumptions,  and  all  Difoi* 
ders  proceeding  trom  the  Acrimony  of  the 
Blood,  might  be  cured  by  it.  How  far  it 
anfwered  in  thefe  Particulars  will  appear 


in  the  Sequel  of  this  Dilcourfe.  So  far  is 
reafonable  to  believe,  that  thefe  two  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Cooling  and  Aftringing,  which 
now  feemed  to  manifeft  themfelves  in  this 
Water,  were  the  Ground-work  of  ail  the 
late  improved  Ufes  of  it ;  and  indeed  the 
Virtues  of  this  Water  may  not  improperly 
be  faid  to  arife  from  a  due  Confideration 
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of  thefe  two  different  Qualities.  Where 

■*v. 

they  both  jointly  contribute  to  the  Cure, 
they  are  little  lefs  than  fpecifick:  Where 
they  clafh,  they  are  not  fo  much  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon 
the  Phyfician  to  confider  well  the  Circum- 
ftances  of  every  particular  Cafe,  and  where 
he  finds  any  Contra-indications,  to  qualify, 
if  pollible,  the  Inconvenience,  and  to  make 
them  ferviceable  to  the  Point  he  aims  at. 
But,  left  I  fhould  be  thought  not  to  pay  a 
proper  Deference  to  what  others  have  faid, 
I  fhall  proceed  to  give  an  Account  of  fuch 
Authors  as  have  taken  notice  of  this  Wa¬ 
ter  fince  the  Difcovery  of  its  Virtues  in  a 
'Diabetes. 

And  firft,  I  am  fomething  furpriz'd  to 
find  fo  little  Notice  taken  of  this  Spring 
by  the  Writers  of  Natural  Hiftory.  For, 
except  that  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  in  his  An¬ 
cient  and  cPrefent  State  of  Glocefterfhire, 
printed  1712,  juft  fays  of  it,  that,  “  it  is  a 
u  Remedy  famous  for  divers  Difeafes,  efpe- 
“  dally  the  Diabetes/'  I  know  not  of  any 
that  have  mentioned  it.  In  the  late  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Camden  s  Britannia ,  though  trans¬ 
lated  and  improved  by  fo  able  a  Hand,  we 
do  not  find  a  Word  of  any  fuch  thing,  though 

both 
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both  in  the  Edition  of  i6<?y,  and  in  that  of 
1723,  there  is  a  Note  upon  the  Diamonds 
of  St.  Vincent s  Rock,  nothing  near  fo  fa¬ 
mous  as  its  Water,  Qualls  Gemma  micans , 
pretio  fed  major.— It  were  indeed  to  be 
wifhed,  that  fome  one  or  other  ofthePhy- 
ficians  of  the  Place  had  publifhed  their  Sen¬ 
timents  of  it :  But,  as  this  has  not  bden 
the  Cafe,  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with 
fuch,  who,  if  they  knew  lefs,  prefumed 
more;  For,  in  the  Space  of  Forty  Years,  I 
find  but  one  Author,  who  has  wrote  on  the 
Subjed  j  which  is  one  Mr.  John  Underhill \ 
a  Praditioner  indeed  in  Phyfick  in  Brijlol \ 
but  by  no  means  qualified,  as  I  am  told,  for 
fuch  an  Undertaking.  This  Gentleman 
finding,  as  he  fays,  no  fatisfadory  Account 
of  the  Water  extant,  undertakes  to  give 
one,  and  dedicates  his  Book  to  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation*  This  Book  bears  Date 
1703,  and  is  entitled,  Johannis  Subter - 
montani  Thermologia.  It  confifts  chiefly 
of  a  Colledion  of  Cafes,  extraded  from  a 
Lift  of  Cures,  which  was  formerly  kept  at 
the  Weli-houfe  >  by  which  he  would  efta- 
blifh  the  Ufe  of  the  Water,  not  only  in 
\ Diabetes ,  Gravel ,  and  Scurvy ,  but  alfo 
in  King's-Evil  and  leprous  Diforders  s  and, 
in  (hort,  in  every  thing.  “  This  Hot-well 

Ci  Water, 
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H  Water,  fays  he,  will  extinguifh  the  Flame 
“  in  all  Synochi,  and  putrid,  if  not  malig- 
nant  Fevers :  It  is  Injtar  omnium ,  the 
€c  laft  and  only  Refuge  in  Hedicks,  and 
<c  Dyfcrafy  of  Humours.  It  is  of  excellent 
<c  Merit,  a  Capite  ufque  ad  Calcem>  in  all 
<c  Cephalick  Cafes,  and  Ataxy  of  the  Spi- 
€C  rits,  and  Palfies,  and  other  Impotencies ; 
€C  and,  as  to  external  Ufes,  it  is  a  trufty 
€t  Afylum  in  all  left-off  incurable  Ulcers, 
€£  Fiftulas,  and  eroding  Sores,  if  not  Can- 
Cc  cer s.”  And,  in  proof  of  all  thefe  Won¬ 
ders,  he  has  his  Cafes  figned  by  the  Patients 
Names.  Thus  we  fee,  what  a  Medley  of 
Conclufions  may  a  rife,  when  People  are  left 
to  tell  their  own  Cafe,  and  thefe  Relations 
built  upon  as  Matters  of  Fad, — To  under- 
Hand  the  Nature  of  a  Diforder,  to  obferve 
the  Operation  of  Medicines,  and  to  give  a 
faithful  and  exad  Account  of  a  Cure,  re¬ 
quires  more  Attention  and  Capacity,  than 
the  Generality  of  Mankind  are  Mailers  of  j 
not  to  mention  how  very  apt  we  all  are  to 
magnify  every  thing  that  relates  to  ourfelves. 
There  are  doubtlefs  fomc  anomalous  Cafes, 
which  have  met  with  a  Cure  from  thefe 

Waters :  But  what  Conclufion  can  we 

* 

draw  from  hence  ?  only  that  this,  like 
other  Medicines,  will  foraetimes  have  very 
i  furprifing 
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furprifmg  Effe&s.  Befides,  it  is  well  known, 
that  hot  fcorbutick  Blood  may  poflibly 
fhew  itfelf  in  divers  terrible  Shapes,  and 
yet  the  Caufa  Morbi  be  nothing  more  than 
what  is  eafily  curable  by  thefe  Waters.  I 
fhall  however  recite  the  Lift  he  gives  of 
the  Diftempers,  for  which,  he  fays,  the  Wa¬ 
ter  was  famous  in  his  Time ;  which,  though 
not  juft,  may  ferve  to  fhew  us  fome  of 
the  improved  Ufes.  c<  It  is  of  excellent 
“  Merit,  fays  he,  in  all  Cachochymy, 
“  Cholick,  bilious  Vomitings,  Cardialgia, 
€t  Dyfenteries,  and  Fluxes  of  all  Kinds, 
“  Fevers,  and  all  heftical  Cafes,  all  laviffl 
“  Sweatings,  all  Rheumatick  Pains,  all 
cc  Herpetes,  Puftules,  Itch,  Scorbute,  all 
“  Inflammations  and  fulphurous  Erup- 
€C  tions  5  all  Sorts  of  Ulcers,  whether  in- 
<c  ward  or  outward,  Afthma,  King’s-Evil, 
€£  Dyfuries,  Diabetes,  Kidney  Gravel,  Blad- 
cc  der,  and  other  Excoriations  5  it  extin- 
(c  guifheth  all  Thirft  j  it  is  rather  binding, 
*  than  laxative/’  In  another  Part  of  his 
Book,  he  obferves,  that  c<  it  is  of  excellent 
“  Ufe  in  Sterility,  Debility,  or  any  Fluor, 
*c  or  Slipperinefs  of  the  Parts,  by  its  forti- 
cc  fying  the  Veflels,  and  contempcrating 
cc  the  Humours/’  He  tells  us  moreover, 
*c  of  its  Virtues  in  he&ick  and  colliqua- 

E  “  tive. 
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'c  tive  Sweats/5  From  all  which  it  appears* 
that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  Tem- 
perer  of  acrimonious  Juices,  and  as  a  Binder 
and  Strengthener  of  relaxed  Parts  $  and* 
that  it  was  extended  to  every  Difeafe,  of 
which  either  of  thefe  was  the  fuppofed 

Caufe  i  with  what  Succefs,  I  fear,  our  Am* 

■  *  -  ■■■•"■  ■  * 

thor  is  too  vehement  in  his  Praifes*  to  be 
received  as  a  credible  Witncfs. 

■  ~  '  -  ‘  ‘  '**«•-•••  -  ;  r  v-  .  '  v  " 

In  the  Year  172  Dr.  Wynnes  publifhed 
his  Cyclus  Metafyncriticus ,  in  which  he 
profefles  to  give  an  Account  both  of  Bath 
and  Brijlol  Water,  their  feveral  Virtues 
and  Differences,  But,  I  can  by  no  means 
think,  he  has  acquitted  himfelf  of  his  Pro- 
tnife  j  nor  is  it  to  be  expeded  he  fhould* 
having,  as  he  tells  you  in  his  Preface* 
wrote  this  Performance  on  board  a  Ship* 
in  hisPaffage  from  Jamaica  in  about  four 
W eeks.  His  Lift  of  the  Difeafes,  for  which 
Brijlol  Water  was  then  famous,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows.  cc  Internal  Hemorrhages  and  In- 
fiammations*  as  Blood-fpitting,  Dyfen- 
tery,  and  immoderate  Fluxes  of  the 
Menfes,  purulent  Ulcers  of  the  Vifcera, 
J  hence  in  Confumptions.  &,c.  Dropfy 

<£  Scurvy 

*  Dropfy ,  Perhaps  fome  may  be  furprifed,  fays  our  Au¬ 
thor,  to  imd  Brijlol  Waters  preferibed  in  Dropfies :  But 

fmee 
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Scurvy  with  Heat,  Stone,  Gravel,  Strata- 
gury,  and  habitual  Gout  s  fcorbutick 
|c  Rheumatifm,  Diabetes*  flow  Fevers, 
u  Atrophy,  Pox,  Cancers,  Gleets  in  both 
*c  Sexes,  King's- Evil/’  And  yet,  for  all 
this,  he  is  fo  inaccurate,  as  to  fay  in  a  Page 
or  two  before,  that  Dr,  Verifier  had  Wrote 
of  it  70  Years  ago,  and  recommended 
it  in  all  Diftempers,  for  which  it  now 
(lands  fo  famous,  except  the  Diabetes, 
The  chief  Motive  that  induced  the  Dodbor 
to  write  of  this  Water  was,  to  oblige  Dr. 
Friend  with  a  Comparifon  betwixt  the 
Mineral  Waters  of  Bath  and  BrifloL 
What  he  fays  of  this  Matter*  is  as  follows  : 

Bath  Waters  are  beneficial,  where  the 
€i  Secretion  is  diminiftied  :  Brijiol,  when 
cc  too  much  increafed.  Bath  attenuates 
u  powerfully  :  Brijiol  incraflates,  Bath 
is  fpirituous,  and  helps  Defect :  Brijiol 
tc  is  more  cooling,  and  fupprefies  Pleni- 
tude.  Bath  Waters  roufe  up  the  too 
€€  languid,  and  quicken  the  too  lazy  Cir- 

E  2  cc  culation  : 

• 

fined  rid  one  can  doubt,  that  diuretick  and  drying  Medicines 
are  of  great  Service  in  this  Difeafe  5  and,  it  is  alfo  evident* 
that  Brijiol  Waters  have  thefe  two  Qualities  in  a  great  De¬ 
gree,  Ergo — But,  if  we  confult  Experience*  it  will  prove  the 
Do&or  egregioufly  miftaken  ;  all  the  Water  a  drophcal  Man 
drinks  not  palling,  but  lodging  within,  and  increafmg  the 
Difeafe, 
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“  dilation  :  Briftol  allays  Heat,  and  re- 

drains  the  too  rapid  Motion  of  the  Blood. 
<e  Bath  invigorates  the  Phlegmatiek  : 

Briftol  attemperates  the  Cholerick  Con- 
cc  ditution.  Bath  Waters  feem  to  be  de- 
“  dicated  to  the  Maladies  of  the  Stomach, 
<c  Guts  and  Nerves :  Briftol  to  thofe  of  the 
cc  Lungs,  Kidneys,  and  Bladder."  Again, 
u  Bath  Waters  are  at  variance  with  a  Milk 

*  •  *v  *  4 

Courfe,  and  Briftol  never  judicioufly 
C£  direded,  but  where  that  may  be  joined 
cc  with  Reafori  and  Succefs." 

Thus,  from  a  iimple  diuretick  Water, 
calculated  for  fome  few  Diforders  of  the  uri¬ 
nary  Pafiages,  are  we  now  arrived  at  a  fo- 
vereign  Remedy,  applicable  to  fome  of  the 
mod  dubborn  Difeafes  of  the  Body.  For, 
when  once  it  was  found  to  cure  a  BJia- 
betes ,  nothing  afterwards  was  thought  too 
hard  for  it  s — it  was  to  dop  all  Fluxes,  and 
temper  all  Humours.  And  yet  this  is  the 
firft  Author  who  mentions  its  Virtues  in 
internal  Haemorrhages  5  which,  one  would 
imagine,  might  have  been  guefied  at  from 
the  Beginning,  from  its  cooling  Nature 
only  >  efpecially,  as  its  good  Effeds  in 
bloody  Urine  mud  appear  from  the  fre¬ 
quent.  Ufe  of  it  in  the  Stone  and  Gravel. 

But, 
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But,  when  it  was  once  known  to  have  alio 
an  aftringent  Quality,  the  Application  of  it 
to  inward  Haemorrhages  becomes  very  ob¬ 
vious  5  though  this  feems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  lateft  Conclufions  made.  For,  un- 
lefs  what  is  before  faid  of  a  Dyfentery  be 
referred  to  Haemorrhage,  I  don't  know  of 
any  Writer  that  has  made  the  leaft  mention, 
of  it  before  this  time,  not  even  Subter~ 
7nontanuS)  who  feems  to  have  omitted  no¬ 
thing  that  he  could  poifibly  alledge  in 
Praife  of  this  Water* 

There  have  been,  fince  Dr.  Wyntefs 
Book,  Two  farther  Treatifes  publifhed  on 
this  Subjed  ;  the  one  by  Dr.  Keir ,  in  1739, 
the  other  by  Mr.  Shebbeare ,  in  1740  5  but 
as  both  thefe  Authors  dwell  chiefly  on  the 

Analyfis  of  the  Water,  they  will  come 

« 

more  properly  under  my  Third  Head  : 
However,  as  the  former  has  given  a  Lift 
of  the  Diforders  in  which  he  thinks  Bri - 
Pol  Water  is  principally  of  Benefit,  it  will 
be  proper  to  recite  it.  After  having  from 
the  Nature  of  its  Contents  deduced  the 
Reafon  of  its  Effeds,  he  concludes  in  the 
following  Manner :  “  From  this  Idea  of  the 
Virtues  of  Brifiol  Water,  it  will  not  be 
“  very  difficult  to  conceive,  after  what 

cc  manner 
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“  manner  it  ails  in  the  Cure  of  the  foU 

■  •  r*  „ 

*c  lbwing  Diftempers,  viz.  Haemorrhage#* 
€t  Inflammations,  foorbtitick  and  febrile 
u  Heats,  cutaneous  Eruptions,  feorbutick 
u  Rheumatifms,  habitual  Gouts,  Gravel, 
€i  Stone,  Strangury,  Diabetes,  fonie  Drop- 
€C  lies*  Cancers,  King’s-Evil,  Atrophy,  Con- 
“  fumptions,  all  which,  fays  he,  imply 
“  Obftruftions  of  fome  Veflels*  aVifeidity 
€€  or  Acrimony  of  the  Humours,  or  a  Com- 
fc  plication  of  thefe. 

But  it  is  now  time  that  X  Ipeak  for  my- 
felf,  and  declare  what  I  think  to  be  the 
prefent  eftablifhed  Virtues  of  this  Water, 
if  happly  I  can  hit  the  prudent  Mean, 

Neve  oper£  dejimy  neve  immoderdtui 
ahundem * 

The  firfl  and  principal  Virtue  i§,  that: 
of  tempering  the  bad  Effedts  of  hot  acri¬ 
monious  Blood  5  generally  preventing,  of¬ 
ten  curing,  Inflammations  and  Hsemorthage 
from  this  Caufe  5  but  more  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  Kidneys,  Womb,  and  Lungs. 

*  #  t 

It  has,  feeondl/y  been  found  of  great 
Service  in  Gleets  of  both  Sexes,  and  other 

feminal 
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femuial  and  uterine  Weaknefles  >  but  it  is 
more  particularly  famous  for  a  Diabetes,  in 
which  it  is  deemed  a  Specified 

Thirdly ,  It  is  a  fovereign  Remedy  In  a 
hedick  Fever :  It  is  a  notable  Prcfervative 
again  ft  the  Stone,  not  only  preventing 
Gravel  from  gathering,  but  powerfully 
difeharging  it  when  gathered  5  and  is  a 
friendly  Drink  in  all  inward  Ulcers,  but 
more  efpccially  thofe  of  the  urinary  Paf- 
Pages.  How  far,  and  under  what  Circum- 
fiances  it  relieves  thefe  Complaints,  will  ap¬ 
pear  under  my  fecond  Head, 

As  to  its  outward  Ufes,  it  is  now  verjf 
little  depended  on  >  not,  that  I  doubt  of 
its  good  Effeds  in  many  Cafes,  where  the 
Indications  are  cooling  and  drying.  But 
People  do  not  care  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
Bathing ;  and  indeed  I  cannot  think  it  fo 
efficacious  as  formerly.  For,  as  the  Spring¬ 
head  is  now  fo  inclofed  as  not  eafily  to  be 
come  at  $  and,  as  the  Water  for  Bathing 
is  pump’d  into  Cifterns  at  a  Diftance,  it 
lofes  fome  of  its  Heat,  and  probably  fome 
of  its  Virtue  too.  And  indeed,  we  advife 
it  now  rather  as  a  convenient  Cold-Bath 
than  any  tiling  eife;  though  fome  will  go 
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into  it,  as  it  comes  warm  from  the 
Spring. — 'But,  to  return  to  the  inward  Ufe 
of  it. 

It  is  found  more  efpecialfy  ferviceable 
in  ali  hot  dry  Conftitutions  $  moiftening 
and  cooling  the  Body,  quenching  Third, 
creating  Appetite,  giving  Flefh,  and  in- 
creafing  Strength. 

t  1  • 

But  it  is  rather  prejudicial  to  all  cold 
watry  phlegmatick  Conftitutions  ?  chilling 
the  Body,  griping  the  Stomach  and  Bowels, 
binding  in  Humours,  and  caufing  Dropfy 
and  fwelfd  Legs. 

As  to  the  fenlible  Effects  of  it  on  healthy 
Bodies,  they  are  hardly  obfervable  5  it  ge¬ 
nerally  creates  Appetite,  provokes  a  limpid 
Urine,  is  apt  to  get  up  in  the  Head,  like 
other  mineral  Waters,  as  alfo  to  bind  the 
Body  5  and,  if  taken  in  too  great  a  Quan¬ 
tity,  chills  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  and 
fometimes  fwells  the  Legs.—  And  thus, 
having  finifhed  my  jirjt  Heady  I  fhall  now, 
in  the  fecond  Place,  proceed  to  enquire  into 
the  Nature  and  Caufe  of  fuch  Diftempcrs 
as ’this  Water  is  found  more  particularly  to 
Lit,  and  firft  of  a  he&ick  Fever. 


PART 


part  ii. 

Of  fuch  Diftempers  as  may 
be  reliev'd  by  the  Ufe  of 

Briftol- Water. 


CHAP,  L 

Of  the  Nature  and  Caufe  of  a  heSlick 
Fever  in  general. 

I  T  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  when  the 
Body  is  drained  by  Evacuation,  the  Con- 
fequence  is  often  a  heftic  Fever  :  Thus,  for 
Inftance,  Diarrha:a's,  Dyfenteries,  profufc 
Sweats,  Salivation,  Diabetes,  and  other  im¬ 
moderate  Difcharges,  are  the  frequent 
Caufes',  and  known  Forerunners  of  this 
Diftemper.  Nor  does  the  Reafon  of  this 
feem  very  difficult  to  explain  ■,  for  when¬ 
ever  the  Egefia  exceed  the  Ingefta,  the 
Body  cannot  be  properly  nourilhed be- 
caufe  the  Wafte  is  greater  than  the  Supply : 
Hence,  Lofs  of  Flefh  and  Strength,  con¬ 
tinual  Heat,  Acceleration  of  the  Pulfe, 

f?  and 
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and  all  other  Symptoms  of  a  He&ick  enfue  5 
which  will  come  on  fooner,  and  continue 
Wronger,  according  as  the  natural  Confti- 
tution  is  hot  or  cold,  dry  or  moift  or,  in 
other  Words,  according  as  the  Difcharges 
were  before,  in  proportion  to  the  Food, 
great  or  little. 

Taking  therefore  Things  in  this  Ample 
View,  let  us  examine  whether  any  Dght 
may  be  gathered  from  hence,  in  heftick 
Fevers  from  other  more  complicated 
Caufes ;  fuch  as  inward  Ulcers,  fcorbutic 
Acrimonies,  acute  Fevers ,  &c. 

But,  before  we  proceed,  it  will  be  re- 
quifite  to  oblerve,  that  it  is  not  every  In- 
creafe  of  the  Egejla  above  the  Ingejla , 
which  will  caufe  a  Hcftick  ,•  for  if  the 
Evacuation  be  of  the  vital  Blood,  or  fuch 
as  any  way  checks  the  Force  of  the  Cir¬ 
culation,  fo,  as  there  remains  not  Vigour 
enough  to  carry  on  the  neceflary  Secre¬ 
tions  ;  then  will  the  Blood  be  overcharged 
with  Humidities,  and  the  Egejla  will  no 
longer  exceed  the  Ingejla,  but  a  Ca¬ 
chexy  will  enfue. 

But 
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But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  fhall  happen, 
that  the  Evacuation  made,  does  not  fo  im¬ 
mediately  deftroy  the  animal  Strength,  only 
robs  the  Blood  of  its  more  ferous  Parts,  as 
it  will  do,  if  it  is  by  Increafe  of  any  of 
the  Secretions ;  then  cannot  the  Blood  be 
overcharged  with  Humidities ;  and  the  Cir¬ 
culation  will  be  fo  far  from  being  check'd, 
that  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  quicken’d, 
for  want  of  thofe  Parts  which  are  neceifary 
to  allay  the  Activity  of  it ;  on  which  Ac¬ 
count  the  Egefta  will  continue  to  exceed 
the  Ingefta ,  and  hedical  Symptoms  will 
of  confequence  arife.  When  therefore 
we  fpeak  of  Evacuation  being  the  Caufe 
of  a  Hedick,  it  mull  be  underftood  of  fuch 
Evacuations  only,  as  are  fo  circumftanced, 
as  to  rob  the  Blood  of  its  more  unaElive 
Parts. 

The  mod  common  and  obvious  Caufe 
of  a  hedick  Fever  is  Heat ;  which,  if 
once  predominant,  wades  the  Strength,  and 
inclines  to  this  Diforder;  not  that  this  is 
by  any  means  the  dired  Confequence  of 
Heat,  which  is  more  apt  to  caufe  Inflamma¬ 
tions,  and  Fevers  of  another  Kind ;  but 
when  the  Blood  is  only  put,  as  it  were, 

F  2  upon 
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upon  the  Fret,  not  kindled  up  into  a  Flame, 
then  a  Heftick  is  the  Confequenee.  Thus, 
outward  Heat  of  the  Sun*  immoderate 
Exercife,  the  continued  Ufe  of  heating 
Food  or  Medicine,  may  oecafion  this 
Diftemper  3  for  whatever  heats  the  Body, 
increafes  the  Proportion  of  the  active 
Parts,  and  diminifhes  that  of  the  unaEtive% 
which  being  once  predominant,  there  is  a 
Wafle  made  of  thofe  Parts  which  are  re¬ 
quire  to  preferve  the  natural  Crafis  of  the 
Blood,  and  a  Hedick  will  of  confequence 
enfue.  And  there  is  likewife  a  farther 
Reafon,  why  Heat  may  caufe  a  Heftick  3 
for  as  the  Rarefa&ion  caufed  by  Heat,  both 
in  Fluids  and  Solids,  relaxes  and  weakens 
the  Fibres  of  the  whole  Body,  it  may  hap¬ 
pen  that  feme  one  or  more  of  the  Glands, 
thro3  Laxity,  fhall  difcharge  more  than  they 
ought,  and  fo  a  he&ick  Fever  enfue,  from 
Inanition,  as  before. 

4 

But  if  this  Heat  fhall  meet  with  an  acri- 

« 

monious  State  of  Blood,  and  that  from  any 
Caufe  whatfoever,  conjlitutional \  or  ac¬ 
quired  b  then  will  its  EfFe&s  be  greatly 
heightened,  by  reafon  of  the  ftimulating 
Nature  of  fuch  Blood,  which  will  add  to 
the  Activity  of  the  Fluids,  by  increasing 

the 
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the  Motion  of  the  Solids,  and  ad  with  fur¬ 
ther  Force. 

And  if,  moreover,  there  fhall  not  be  on¬ 
ly  Heat  and  Acrimony ,  but  alfo  a  'Drain 
made,  by  any  accidental  Flux  of  Humours, 
or  by  the  undue  Ufe  of  any  Medicines 
which  increafe  the  Secretions ;  there  the 
Wafte  is  ftill  greater,  and  that  which  was 
before  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  raife  a  HeCtick, 
by  this  additional  Aid,  becomes  almoft  ne- 
cefTarily  productive  of  it. 

And  thus  we  ate  enabled  to  account  for 
feveral  other  manifeft  Caufes  of  a  he&ick 
Fever  j  fuch  as  Excefs  of  Venery,  long 
Watchings  without  Sleep,  Fatigue  of  Body 
or  Mind,  fcorbutick  or  other  Acrimonies ; 
all  which  are  plainly  reducible  to  Heat,  or 
Stimulus,  or  Drain,  either  feparately,  or 
jointly. 

The  next  remarkable  Source  of  a  Hectick 
are  acute  Fevers  which  are  frequently 
obferved  to  end  in  this  Diitemper,  and 
fometimes  to  be  complicated  with  it :  For, 
as  a  Perfon  in  a  heCtick  Fever  is  very  mb 
jed  to  Inflammation,  it  often  happens  that 
he  is  attacked  with  two  Fevers  at  once ; 

which  J 
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which  latter  will  be  to  far  from  giving 
place  to  the  former,  that  it  will  appear  the 
ftronger  for  it,  and  confequently  be  the 
more  dangerous.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  inflammatory,  or  other  acute  Fever,  may 
produce  a  He&ick,  and  that  either  before, 
or  after  its  Crifis  5  for  if  it  meets  with  a 
dry  bilious  Conilitution,  a  Hedick  may 
arife,  even  before  the  Fever  is  come  to  its 
Height,  and  be  complicated  with  it,  much 
more  may  it  follow  after  the  Fever  is  over ; 
for  as  there  is  hardly  any  thing  that  quickens 
the  Circulation,  and  exhaufts  the  Body  more 
than  a  Fever,  nothing  will  lay  a  more  like¬ 
ly  Foundation  for  it :  And  accordingly,  we 
fee  it  the  Effect  of  fuch  Fevers  chiefly,  which 
either  rage  with  violent  Heat,  or  leave  a 
morbifick  Acrimony  behind  them  5  whence 
arifesan  adive  State  of  Blood,  eafily  taking 
Fire,  upon  every  flight  Occafion,  and  ever 
throwing  off  more  than  it  can  fpare,  which, 
in  this  weak  State,  cannot  be  done  without 
incurring  Danger  of  a  Hedick. 

That  inward  Ulcers,  not  only  of  the 
Lungs,  but  alfo  of  the  Liver,  Mefentery, 
Kidneys,  Womb,  and  other  Parts  of  the 
body,  caufe  a  Hedick,  is  an  Ob  ft  r  vat  ion 
as  old  as  Galen ;  though  the  Caufe  why 

has 
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has  not,  I  think,  been  fufficiently  explained. 
It  is  confcffed  on  all  Hands,  that  Ulcers 
are  the  Confequence  of  a  preceding  Inflam¬ 
mation,  which,  not  being  difeufled  in  time, 
forms  itfclf  into  Pus,  and  is  ufually  called 
an  Ahfcefs  5  which,  when  broke,  leaves  an 
Ulcer.  From  the  Inflammation  during  the 
making  of  this  Pus ,  we  well  know  there 
is  a  confiderable  Fever  railed,  which  may 
be  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  bring  on  a  Hedick  > 
efpecially,  if  we  confider,  that  there  fre¬ 
quently  is  a  prior  Difpofition  towards  it : 
When  the  Pus  is  made,  the  inflammatory 
Fever  indeed  abates,  but  then  another  arifes 
(as  I  conceive)  from  a  new  Inflammation* 
caufed  by  the  continual  Fretting  of  the 
Matter  detained  in  the  Ulcer,  which  will 
be  Stimulus  fufficient  to  raife  a  Hedick, 
and,  by  the  Help  of  a  prior  Difpofition,  de- 
ftroy  the  Balance  of  the  affive  and  unaEtive 
Parts.  For  though  the  Inflammation  be 
fmall,  yet  as  this  Fretting  never  ceafes,  fa 
long  as  the  Ulcer  remains  unhealed,  the 
Fever,  though  at  firft  hardly  perceptible,  will 
in  time  have  the  Effeds  of  other  Fevers* 
which  greatly  exhauft  the  Body,  and  tend, 
fooner  or  later  (according  to  the  Nature 
of  the  Ulcer,  and  the  Conftitutiqn  it  meets 
with)  to  a  hedical  State. 
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I  know  this  Fever  has  been  accounted  for* 
from  the  Abforption  of  Yus,  which  getting 
Into  the  Blood,  and  circulating  with  it,  ob~ 
ftruds  the  VefTels,  and  fo  caufes  this  kind 
of  Hedick  :  And,  as  a  Proof  of  this,  it  is 
faid  we  often  find  Yus  will  pafs  the  Kid¬ 
neys,  falival  Glands,  or  other  Emundories, 
without  any  Apoftemation  of  fuc'h  Parts* 
But  as  this  feems  to  me  to  be  a  <Deceptio 
visits,  I  cannot  altogether  agree  to  it  ?  for 
the  preternatural  Secretions  of  the  Glands, 
may  fo  refemble  Yus,  as  not  eafily  to  be 
difiinguifhed  from  it  j  as  is  manifeft  in  a 
weeping  Eye,  (not  to  mention  other  In- 
fiances)  which  will  yield  Matter  fo  like 
Yus,  as  the  niceft  Judgment  cannot  difcern 
any  Difference;  whereas  the  palling  of 
Yus  already  formed  through  the  minuteft 
Velfels,  and  the  Secretion  of  it  afterwards, 
in  the  fame  Shape  again,  is  no  very  plau- 
fible  Conjedure,  and  ought  to  be  fupported 
with  better  Proofs  than  I  ever  yet  heard  for 
It,  before  it  can  be  admitted  for  true.  I 
am  therefore  rather  inclined  to  believe, 
that  the  Yus  is  not  abforbed  at  all ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary.  Nature  is  very  in- 
duftrious  in  pufiiing  it  forth  out  of  the 
Body  i  otherwife,  I  do  not  fee,  how  Mat¬ 
ter 
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ter  could  ripen,  and  form  an  Abfcefs  out¬ 
wards,  and  that  in  many  Cafes  againft  great 
Refinance  j  nor  indeed  how  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  old  Ulcers  of  the  Legs,  and  Ifliies* 
fhould  be  fo  great  Derivatives  of  iloxious 
Humours  5  which,  as  they  are  hardly  ever 
kept  perfe&ly  clean,  would  furely  on  this 
Suppofition  be  not  fo  fafe,  much  lefs  fo  be- 
neficial,  as  Experience  tells  us  they  are: 
It  therefore  feems  probable,  that  the  Reafon 
affigned,  is  the  truer  Caufe  of  thefe  Hec¬ 
tic  ks, 

But  here  it  may  be  objected,  that  if  a 
hcctick  Fever  is  caufed  only  by  the  Egefta 
exceeding  the  Inge  ft  a ,  it  would  not  furely 
be  fo  difficult  of  Cure  j  becaufe  it  were 
an  eafy  Matter  to  remedy  this,  by  throw- 
mg  in  fuch  Food  as  is  proportionate  to  the 
Expence  made.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  as 
the  Blood  confifts  of  aSiive  and  unaEtive 
Parts,  and  as  the  latter  of  thefe,  are  necef- 
fary  to  qualify  the  too  great  Activity  of  the 
former,  if  thefe  unadtive  Parts  are  in  great 
meafure  drawn  olf,  as  is  the  Cafe  in  hcdticai 
Drains,  it  will  be  no  eafy  Matter  to  recover 
them,  nor  will  any  Supply  of  Food  anfwer 
-to  the  Wafte  made  t  Fir  ft ,  as  it  will  be  too 
fpeedily  attenuated  and  confirmed  by  the 

G  prevailing 
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prevailing  Adivity  of  the  Blood,  Secondly 9 
as  it  will  find  a  quick  and  eafy  Exit  at  the 
Outlet  made,  and  thus  be  rendered  ineffec¬ 
tual  for  the  intended  Purpofe. 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  as  this 
Diftemper  may  proceed  from  Evacuations 
made  out  of  the  Body,  fo  likewife  it  may 
arife  from  want  of  Aliment  taken  iny  and 
that  apparently  for  the  fame  Reafon.  Thus 
we  fee  long  Fadings,  Qbftrudions  of  the 
firfi  Paflages,  Indigeftions,  fometimes 

end  in  a  Hedick  5  though  it  muft  be  con- 
felled,  that  it  is  not  fo  dired  a  Confequence 
of  thefe,  as  of  the  foregoing  Caufes,  For, 
as  there  is  no  Drain  made,  the  little  Food 
which  is  taken  in,  ferves  in  feme  meafure 
to  anlwer  the  Expence  >  and  though  the 
Blood  be  not  fully  (’applied,  yet  the  Pro¬ 
portion  of  the  active  and  unaBive  Parts 
being  not  fo  much  altered,  the  Confequence 
is  rather  a  flow  nervous  Fever,  than  a  Hec¬ 
tick  unlcfs  the  Ingejia  are  very  fruall 

indeed^ 

♦ 

*  One  great  Difference  between  a  h^ftick,  and  nervous 
Fever,  teems  to  be  this,  that  the  one  proceeds  from  a  Drain* 
which  hinders  the,  equable  Diitribution  of  Aliment  ;  the 
other  from  Want  of  Strength  to  effect  it ;  hence  the  Symp¬ 
toms  of  &  Heftick  are  fimple  and  uniform,  thofe  of  a  ner- 
"~0U5  Fe*ver  complex  and  innumerable,  depending  fometimes 
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indeed,  or  by  fome  Accident  the  Egefta  are 
increafed,  or  the  Conftitution  is  very  hot 
and  dry. 

* 

Nor  fhali  I  here  omit  to  mention  the 
he&ick  Fever,  which  arifes  in  the  laft  Stage 
of  a  Dropjy ,  and  is  accounted  for  upon  the 
fame  Principles  ;  for  though  in  this  Cafe, 
the  Humours  are  not  evacuated  from  the 
Body,  yet  they  tend  all  to  one  Point ;  and 
therefore,  in  refpeft  of  the  other  Parts 
which  are  robbed  of  their  proper  Moifture, 
the  Water  in  the  Abdomen  nmft  be  corn 
fidcred  as  an  Egeftum ,  by  which  the  Body 
is  drained  in  fuch  manner,  as  the  Inge  ft  a 
cannot  fupply  and  make  up  for. 

From  the  whole  therefore  may  we  not 
conclude,  that  all  hedick  Fevers  proceed 
from  the  altive  Earts  of  the  Blood  pre¬ 
vailing  over  the  unaltive  ?  which  is  occa- 
iioned  either  by  the  too  plentiful  Ingcjlion 
of  fuch  Things  as  encreafe  the  former,  or  a 
too  -great  Egeftion  of  the  latter;  fo  that 
Inanition  muft  ever  be  conildered  as  a  Cir- 
cumftance  cfientially  requifite,  towards  the 

G  2  Production 

on  particular,  fometimes  on  general  Weaknefs ;  and  what 
ftill  makes  them  more  complicated,  are  the  divers  unaccount¬ 
able  Spafms  that  weak  Nerves  are  ever  fubjeft  to. 
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Frodu&ion  of  a  he£Uck  Fever,  and  that 
fuch  Inanition  in  particular  as  deprives  the 
Blood  of  its  unaBive  Tarts :  For  although 
this  Fever  may  be  acquired  by  the  Ingeftion 
of  fuch  Things  as  encreafe  the  A&ivity  of 
the  Blood,  yet,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
this  is  not  the  direft  Confequence  ;  for  the 
aBive  Parts  never  take  Poffeffion,  unlefs 
where  they  are  able  firft  to  fubdue  and 
expel  the  Power  of  their  great  Antagonifts, 
thtunaBive'-,  which  is  brought  about  chief¬ 
ly  by  encreafed  Circulation ,  or  cncreafed 
Secretions :  The  latter,  directly  and  necef- 
farily  5  the  former,  fometimes  diredly,  but 
often  fecondarily,  by  caufing  Inflammation , 
Hemorrhage,  Fevers ,  &c  of  which  a  Hec- 
tide  is  the  frequent  Confequence, 
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*  •  2 

CHAP.  II. 

On  the  Cure  of  a  He  ct  ic  k  Fever. 

’  ■»  f  -.■*  v, 

IF  we  may  be  allowed  to  build  upon  the 
Principles  laid  down,  The  firft  and 
moft  general  Indication  of  Cure  will  be,  to 
guard  againft  the  Evacuation  made,  and,  if 
poflible,  flop  the  Drain  ;  which  is  effe&ed, 
by  taking  away  the  Caufes  of  it,  {viz.)  en- 
creafed  Circulation^  and  encreafed  Secre~ 
tions.  Encreafed  Circulation  is  caufed  by 
too  great  Activity  of  the  Solids  or  Fluids* 
which  mud  be  provided  againft  j  firft  ^  by 
abftaining  from  all  fuch  Things  as  may 
either  heat  the  one,  or  ftimulate  the  other 
fecondly>  by  adminiftring  fuch  Remedies, 
as  fhall  lower  the  preternatural  Activity  of 
both.  Encreafed  Secretions  arife  either 
from  encreafed  Circulation,  which  confumes 
and  carries  off  the  Humours  too  faft  ;  or 
from  weak  Glands,  which  if  they  are  by 
any  Accident  whatfoever  fo  loaded  as  to 
be  thereby  weakened,  or  fo  weakened  as  to 
be  thereby  loaded,  their  Difcharges  will  be 
encreafed.  When  encreafed  Circulation 
encreafes  the  Secretions,  the  Cure  of  the 
Caufe  is  the  Cure  of  the  Effect  ;  When  the 

Glands 
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Glands  are  in  fault,  though  there  are  divers 
Methods  made  ufe  of,  for  the  Remedy  of 
this  Evil,  yet?  I  believe,  they  may  in  gene¬ 
ral  be  reduced  to  ‘Derivatives ,  and  Aftrin - 
gents .  Other  various  Methods  may  indeed 
take  place,  by  way  of  prevention?  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  we  fear  \  but  when  the  Secre¬ 
tions  are  once  a&ually  impaired,  though 
fome  Regard  may  be  had  to  the  original 
Caufe,  yet,  I  fay,  we  do  in  general  depend 
on  Derivatives  and  Aftringents.  But,  to  be 
more  particular. 

And  firft,  as  to  the  Activity  of  the 
Fluids 3  which  the  Art  of  Phyfick  informs 
us  may  be  allayed  thefe  feveral  Ways  3  by 
Bleeding ,  by  Diluting ,  by  Acids x  by 
cooling  Salts  and  Herbs ,  by  Incrajfantsy 
and  Emollients  5  of  which  in  their  Order. 

Bleeding  is  what  indeed  we  often  have 
recourfe  to  in  he&ick  Cafes,  when  we 
would  prevent  Inflammation  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  part ;  and  is  greatly  to  be  relied  on, 
where  a  Heftick  is  not  already  formed, 
but  apprehended  from  this  Caufe  :  But,  in 
general,  it  by  no  means  feems  to  anfwcr 
the  Indications  required  3  for,  firft  >  it  is 
not  to  be  expected,  that  Evacuations  of 

any 
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any  Kind,  fhall  be  beneficial  in  a  Fever,  of 
which  they  are  the  immediate  Caufe ;  nor 
becaufe  Bleeding  is  of  Service  in  plethorick 
Heats,  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  it  will 
allay  Heats  arifing  from  Inanition.  Se¬ 
condly,  it  is  contrary  to  one  great  End 
we  miift  always  aim  at  in  the  Cure  of  a 
He&ick,  which  is  giving  Strength  ;  the  Lofs 
of  which  is  a  Circumftance  necefTarily  at¬ 
tending  this  Diforder,  and  as  necefTarily  to 
be  attended  to.  I  cannot  therefore  think 
any  Good  can  be  expected  from  Bleeding 
in  a  he&ick  Fever,  as  fuch  s  unlefs  it  be 
adminiftred  as  a  Preventive  of  Inflammation, 
either  as  a  Caufe  or  a  Confequence. 

By  diluting  Medicines,  I  would  be  un- 
derftood  to  mean  thofe  of  the  watry  Tribe 
’only,  fuch  as  fmall  Teas,  Whey,  Barley- 
Water  not  boiled  up  into  an  Incraflant,  or 
otherwife  mixed  with  Peftorals.  And  thefe 
in  Theory  feem  to  promife  very  fair,  in 
that  they  give  a  Supply  to  the  Wade  made, 
and  that  of  fuch  cooling  Particles  as  the 
Blood  now  needs  to  allay  its  Heat,  and 
foften  its  Acrimony.  But  however  they 
may  be  of  fervice  in  common  bilious  Heats, 
they  do  by  no  means  anfwer  Difficulties  : 
Whether  they  are  too  wafhv,  and  fo  di- 
2  minilh 
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minifh  Strength?  or  are  not  duly  diftri-* 
bated  5  or  whether  they  relax  too  much,  I 
cannot  fay  5  this  is  pretty  certain,  they  do 
not  take  off  the  prevailing  Acrimony  $  nor 
is  any  Thing  of  this  Kind  to  be  expeded 
from  Acids,  which*  as  they  ftimulate  the 
Solids,  will  increafe  the  Secretions,  and  fo 
be  apt  to  do  Mifchief.  And  as  to  the 
ftronger  Mineral  Acids ,  if  it  be  asked, 
Why  that  which  is  fo  powerful  in  allaying 
the  Heat  of  putrid  Fevers,  fliould  be  found 
fo  prejudicial  in  hedical  Heats?  I  anfwer. 
That  the  Benefit  obtained  in  thefe  Fevers 
does  not  arife  fo  much  from  their  tem¬ 
pering  the  Heat  of  the  Fluids,  as  from 
their  ftimulating  the  weaken'd  Solids,  and 
thereby  promoting  Sweat  j  and  hence  it  is, 
that,  joined  with  Cordials,  they  become 
more  efficacious ;  For  if  they  did  imme¬ 
diately  refift  and  temper  the  Heat  of  the 
Blood,  as  is  generally  believed,  I  cannot 
fee  why  they  fhould  be  mixed  with  warm 
Medicines,  or  how  they  could  do  fuch 
hurt  in  hedick  Fevers,  as  from  all  Anti¬ 
quity  they  have  been  obferved  to  do,  and 
which  it  is  manifeft  they  muft  do,  if  they 
ad  by  Stimulation. 
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Thus  as  to  the  Intention  of  tempering 
the  Heat  of  the  Blood,  we  are  reduc'd  to 
cooliag  Salts  and  Herbs ,  and  Iricraffants  ; 
And  it  muft  be  acknowledg'd,  that  the  for¬ 
mer  may  be  of  Service  where  the  Strength 
admits  of  them  5  but  it  is  upon  the  latter 
chiefly,  that  we  muft  depend  5  under  which 
I  comprehend  almoft  the  whole  Tribe  of 
Confumptive  Medicines,  lu.ch  as  Milky 
Snails ,  Jellies ,  Flummery ,  Sago ,  S a  loop. 
Broths ,  Vipers ,  G#«z.  Arab.  Gum .  Tragac . 
Whites  of  Eggs,  Cremor  cPtifan£,  emol~ 
lient  BeStorals ,  &c.  which,  as  they  are  of 
iiich  fignal  Service,  will  deferve  fome  Ex* 
plication  of  their  Virtues,  which  feem  to 
arife,  from  their  power  to  reftrain  the  too 
great  Mobility  and  Fluidity  of  the  Blood, 
by  which  Means  they  not  only  abate  the 
Fury  of  the  aftive  Parts,  but  alio  give  fuch 
a  Confiftence  to  the  Fluids,  as  will  in  fome 
meafure  prevent  their  running  orf  too  faft, 
whereby  they  nourifh  and  give  Strength  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  allay  Heat  5  and 
fo  anfwer  bqth  Indications  of  Cure,  pro¬ 
viding  not  only  againft  cncreafed  Circula¬ 
tion,  but  alfo  againft  the  Encrcafc  of  Se¬ 
cretions.  But  the  Misfortune  is,  that  in 
many  Cafesthe  Stomach  cannot  receive  nof 
digeft  them :  and  not  only  fo,  but  when  a 

H  Hedicx 
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Hedick  once  begins  to  be  dangerous,  and 
needs  them  moft,  tho’  the  Fluids  are  fo 
adive,  yet  the  Solids  lofe  their  Strength, 
and  have  not  Force  fufficient,  to  blend  and 
mix  together  fuch  Parts  as  might  be  of 
Service.  And  as  this  Failnre  of  Strength 
encreafes,  the  Fluids  themfelves  will  lofe  all 
their  Adivity,  and  be  fo  far  from  receiving 
Benefit  from  Incraffants,  that  they  will  re¬ 
quire  Volatiles ,  as  the  only  Method  left  of 
keeping  the  Machine  in  Motion. 

Let  us  now  fee  what  Remedies  we  are  to 
have  Recourfe  to,  in  order  to  quiet  the 
too  great  Activity  of  the  Solids ,  And  here 
it  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that  if  a  Hedick  arifes 
from  Heat,  whatfoever  checks  the  Adivity 
of  the  Blood,  will  alfo  in  like  Manner  af- 
fed  that  of  the  Solids,  which  depends  upon 
it.  But  if  the  Hedick  arifes  originally  from 
Stimulus,  we  muft  by  all  means  attempt  to 
take  it  off ;  and  if  it  is  fuch  as  is  not  in  our 
Power  to  remove,  we  are  then  to  give  fuch 
Remedies  as  ferve  to  allay  the  Effeds  of  the 
Stimulus,  which  are  principally  Opiates , 
and  Emollients.  There  is"  Caution  to  be 
had  in  adminiftring  Opiates  >  becaufe  they 
have  only  a  temporary  End,  to  pacify  the 
Hurry  of  the  Spirits,  to  relieve  a  particular 

Symptom, 
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Symptom,  or  procure  Reft  >  but  cannot  be 
relied  on,  as  to  any  lading  E-ffed.  Our 
chief  Dependance  therefore  muft  be  on 
Emollients ,  fuch  as  are  foft  pedoral  or 
oily  Medicines ;  which,  befides  their  fmooth 
lenient  Qualities,  do  in  fome  meafure  an- 
fwer  the  Purpofe  of  Incraffants,  and  are  ge¬ 
nerally  prefcrib'd  in  fome  Shape  or  other, 
in  all  Hedick  Fevers.  And  here  it  may  be 
proper  to  obferve,  that  the  nearer  they  ap¬ 
proach  to  Incraffants,  the  better  they  are ; 
becaufe  all  thin  watry  Emollients  are  apt  to 
relax  too  much,  and  increafe  the  Secretions 
one  way,  more  than  they  reftrain  them 
another  :  And  agreeably  to  this.  Milk  has 
been  recommended  in  all  Ages,  as  the  fo- 
vereign  Remedy,  which  allays  Stimulus,  and 
ftrengthens  at  the  fame  Time. 

It  now  remains,  that  we  fhould  treat  of 
the  feveral  Methods  of  Cure,  made  ufe  of 
in  the  Stoppage  of  encreasd  Secretions  5 
which,  as  I  have  before  obferv’d,  may  be 
in  general  reduc’d  either  to  Derivatives  or 
Aftrinsents.  The  Dodrine  of  'Derivatives 
is  founded  on  this  Maxim,  that  the  En- 
creafe  of  one  Secretion  is  the  leffening  of 
another;  but  whoever  confiders  how  little 
it  is  in  our  power  to  encreafe  what  Secre- 

H  a  tions 
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tions  we  pleafe  5  and,  where  we  can  do  it, 
how  little  it  often  proves  to  the  Purpofe  % 
will  ^ot  reft  much  on  this  Notion,  ex¬ 
cept  in  fuch  Cafes,  where  Experience  war¬ 
rants  the  Event.  We  fhould  therefore  care¬ 
fully  obferve,  what  particular  Methods  of 
Derivation  have  been  found,  by  Experience^ 
heft  to  anfwer  the  End  we  aim  at  >  whether 
* Diaphoreticks ,  or  ^Diureticks ,  or  Purges , 
or  Vomits,  or  Ijjues ,  or  any  other  Method 
can  moft  fafely  or  furely  difeharge  the  Hu- 
mours  we  would  draw  off.  For  whoever 
feeks  Relief  from  either  of  thefe  at  ran¬ 
dom,  without  confidering  their  rcfpe£tive 
Powers  in  relation  to  the  Cafe  in  Hand, 
will  not  find  Practice  anfwer  to  Theory,  and 
in  moft  Cafes  will  probably  do  more  harm 
than  good  5  for  Counter-  Evacuations  of  all 
Kinds,  if  they  do  not  relieve,  will  of  Ne- 
ceffity  hurt,  bccaufe  they  add  fo  much  as 
they  difeharge  to  the  C  a  life  of  the  Diftem- 
per  $  and  therefore,  as  I  fay,  are  not  to  be 
ventur’d  upon,  except  in  fuch  Cafes  where 
Experience  warrants  the  Succefs,  and  even 
then  are  frequently  not  fufficicnt  to  flop  a 
Flux  of  any  Continuance.  If  indeed  the 
original  Caufe  of  a  Hcctick  Fever  be  in 
fbme  particular  Glands,  which  are  weak, 
and' difeharge  more  than  they  ought,  dep¬ 
rivations 
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rivations  may  be  of  Ufe  But  if  a  Hedtkk 
from  other  Caufes  enereafcs  the  Secretions, 
this  does  not  feem  to  be  the  proper  Method 
of  proceeding. 

What  then  are  we  to  expcdt  from  Aftrin* 
gents  ?  Where  we  indeed  know  of  an  Aftrin- 
gent,  that  will  dire&ly  adt  upon  the  Parts 
affe&ed,  much  good  may  be  expe&ed  from 
it.  But  this  is  what  in  very  few  Cafes  we 
can  pretend  to,  and  therefore  we  make  ufc 
rather  of  thofe  that  are  powerful,  than  fuch 
as  are  fpecifical ;  the  Misfortune  of  which  is, 
that  they  aft  generally  upon  other  Parts, 
and  not  upon  the  Part  affedted  5  or  at  leaft 
aft  more  ftrongly  upon  one,  than  the  other : 
the  Confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  Dif- 
order  is  encreas’d,  rather  than  diminiflfd  by 
them  ;  the  Part  affected  being  ftill  weaker, 
in  refpedt  of  thofe  other  Parts,  than  it  was 
before.  But  when  there  is  a  general  En- 
creafe  of  many  Secretions,  what  Particulars 
can  we  truft  to  i  Mud  we  not  mufter  up  all 
our  Forces,  and  do  our  utmoft  >  Can  the 
ftrongeft  Aflringent  do  too  much  ?  I  an- 
fwer,  yes  5  for  if  they  conftringe  the  Parts 
affected  too  powerfully,  they  fcrew  them 
up  to  a  Point  they  will  not  admit  of  $  and 
therefore,  inftead  of  ftrengthening,  flrain 

and 
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and  weaken  them*  Hence  we  fee  that  com¬ 
mon  vulnerary  Herbs ,  flight  Solutions  of 
Vitriol ,  teftaceous  Po  wders ,  &c.  often  do 
more  Service,  than  the  moft  powerful 
Aftringents  ;  and  hence  perhaps  it  is  that 
the  fubaftringent  Quality  of  Brijlol-W ater 
takes  place  in  this  Diforder* 

'  r  '  *■  *"*•  0'  F  #  .  . 
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If  then  fuch  are  the  Difficulties  arifing 
in  this  Diforder,  that  its  main  Indication  of 
Cure?  cannot  well  be  anfwered  by  any 
known  Method  or  Medicine,  how  valuable 
nmft  that  Water  be,  which  not  only  Expe¬ 
rience,  but  Rcafon  alfo  pronounces  fo  ef¬ 
fect  11  a  1  in  this  Cafe,  as  atmoft  to  deferve  the 
Name  of  a  Specifick  $  And  that  which 
feems  to  render  it  fo  effectual  to  the  Pur- 
pofe  is,  that  it  is  flight  in  its  Operation, 
that  it  cools  without  weakening,  and  aftrin- 
ges  without  overacting  its  Part  5  a  Mean  per¬ 
haps  only  attainable  by  the  Preparations  of 
Nature,  who  can  fit  her  Inftrunients  to  her 
work,  and  feems  here  to  have  join'd  thefe 
two  Qualities  together  in  fach  nice  Propor¬ 
tion,  as  not  only  to  counter-aft  the  Incon- 
veniencies  arifingfrom  each  of  them  if  Jin¬ 
gle  y  but  alfo  to  adapt  them  to  very  furprizi- 
ing  Purpofes.  Add  to  this,  that  it  is  a  very 
powerful  Corrector  of  Acrimony,  and  fa 

ftrikes 
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flrikes  at  the  very  Root  of  the  Diford  er, 
deftroying  that,  which,  for  the  moft  part, 
is  the  firft  Occafion  of  it. 

'*  *  ■'  . '  ir : :  .  ..  ..  J  .'iilliCj 

As  therefore  Incraflants  anfwer  to  both 
Indications  of  encreasd  Circulation  and 
encreas  d  Secretions ,  by  giving  Confidence 
to  the  Blood,  fo  likewife  does  Brijlol - 
Water,  but  with  this  Difference,  that  it 
ftrikes  at  the  Caufe ,  whereas  Incraflants 
feem  only  to  allay  the  Effects  >  and  this  it 
does  by  correcting  the  Acrimony.  If  this 
Acrimony  is  loofe,  and  circulating  in  the 
Veffels,  I  do  not  fay  what  may  be  done  by 
other  Medicines,  nor  would  I  be  undcrftood 
to  derogate  from  the  Virtues  of  any  of 
them  $  but  where  the  Acrimony  is  fix'd,  and 
feizes  upon  any  particular  Part,  there  none 
of  them  anfwer  Expectation  *  like  Brijlol - 
Water,  which,  as  it  exceeds  all  other  Me¬ 
dicines,  fo  it  interferes  with  none  :  And 
whatever  Helps  are  thought  neceffary,  are 
fo  far  from  being  excluded,  that  they  will 
in  all  probability,  be  affifted  by  it. 

And  thus  much  I  have  thought  proper  to 
obferve  of  the  EffeCts  of  Brijlol-Watcr  in 
general  5  which  may  ferve  to  rectify  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  fuch  who  fufpeCt  it  to  be  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  common  Spring- water,  a  Notion 

2  favour’d 
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favour'd  by  the  little  good  done  by  it  at  a 
Diftance,  and  confirm'd  perhaps  by  many 
Mifcarriages  upon  the  Spot.  But  whoever 
confiders  that  the  Cafes  fie  nr  hither,  are  for 
the  moft  part  very  difficult  cf  Cure,  and  fomc 
of  them  quite  paft  it,  will  be  inclin'd  to 
make  great  Allowances,  and  not  condemn 
us  for  what  we  do  not  pretend  to.  But  I 
now  proceed  to  Particulars  >  for  as  Gene* 
rals  convey  little  or  no  Knowledge,  and  it 
Is  my  Defire  to  give  a  full  and  fatisfadory 
Account  of  thefe  Waters,  I  fhall  follow  a 
Hedick  Fever  through  all  its  Branches,  as 
the  belt  Clue  whereby  we  may  unravel  the 
whole  of  what  is  to  be  expeded  from  it. 
The  Heads,  which  I  fhall  proceed  upon? 
are  laid  down  in  the  following  Table,  under 
which  I  have  endeavour'd  to  comprehend 
Hedicks  of  ail  Denominations  whatfoever* 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  Hemorrhage* 

LET  us  then  begin  with  Hemorrhage] 
which  may  eaufe  a  HeBick ,  either 
primarily ,  from  bare  Inanition  only  5  ot 
Jecondarily ,  in  that,  if  inward,  it  may  end 
in  Ulcer.  But  as  this  latter  Cafe  will  come 
under  another  Head,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf 
at  prefent  to  fucli  Hemorrhdgies ,  as  end  in 
Hediek  from  Inanition  only. 

Of  all  the  Hemorrhagies  which  are  apt 
to  end  in  Hediek,  none  threatens  it  more 
than  Hemoptyjis  $  though  I  believe  I  may 
venture  to  fay,  that  this  is  much  oftner  the 
Confequence  of  a  Hediek,  than  the  Caufe 
of  it  y  for  where  the  Circulation  is  quick, 
and  the  Blood  acrimonious,  as  it  is  in  hedi- 
cal  Perfons,  any  flight  Accident,  may  make 
a  Breach  in  the  tender  Veffels  of  the  Lungs  $ 
Whence  fpitting  of  Blood,  which  often  ends 
in  Confumption  and  Hediek,  and  that  not 
from  the  Quantity  difcharged,  bat  from  the 
prior  Difpofttion  of  the  Blood  towards  it. 
And  this  feems  to  be  the  Reafon,  why 

I  Brijiol « 
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Briftol-  Water  is  fo  fpecificaily  good  in  this 
particular  Haemorrhage  :  Not  that  it  fo  im¬ 
mediately  ads  upon  the  ruptur'd  VdTel*  hm 
that  it  correds  the  Acrimony,  and  abates 
the  Hedick*  which  was  the  Caufe  of  fuch 
Rupture. 

And  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  fome 
morrhagies  from  the  Kidneys  and  urinary 
PafTages,  of  which  Acrimony  is  the  Caufey 
and  for  which  this  Water  is  alfo  fpecificaily 
good.  But  as  I  fhall  be  more  particular  as 
to  both  thefe  Hxmotrhagi.es  in  another 
Place*  and  I  look  upon  neither  of  them  to 
be  fo  much  the  Caufe  as  the  Confequence 
of  a  Hedick  i  I  proceed  to  treat  of  fuch 
Hxmorrhagies  as  end  in  Hedick  chiefly 
from  Inanition, 

And  here  it  is  to  be  obferved*  that  a  Hec- 
'tick  is  not  to  be  confider’d  as  a  direct ,  but 
rather  as  an  accidental  Confequence  :  For 
the  End  of  Hemorrhage  is  for  the  mod 
part  Cachexy  ;  and  where  it  is  otherwife,  it 
is  generally  obferved  to  be  in  Fluxes  of  the 
W omb,  or  Inteftines.  Whether  it  is  that 
thefe  Bleedings,  flowing  from  Parts  remote 
from  the  Heart,  (the  neceflary  Receptacles 
of  the  more  unadive  Blood)  this  being  dif- 

charg'd, 
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charg’d,  the  active  becomes  predominant 
or  that  {harp  Humours  (being  the  frequent 
Occafion  of  thefe  Fluxes)  do  in  themfelves 
difpofe  to  He&ick,  fo  that  there  is  a  Ten¬ 
dency  towards  it,  not  only  derivatively  front 
the  Evacuation  made,  but  otigiTially  from 
the  very  fame  Caufes  which  difpofe  to  fuch 
Evacuations  ; — or  that  Blood,  difcharged 
from  thefe  Parts,  generally  brings  with  it 
large  Excretions  from  the  Glands  5 — which 
ever  of  thefe  is  the  Cafe,  I  fay  a  Heftick  is 
the  frequent,  tho’  not  the  conftant  Conle- 
quence  ;  they  often  ending  in  Cachexy  and 

Vr°pfy. 

If  we  examine  into  a  Dyfentery ,  and  the 
fcveral  Caufes  of  it,  we  {hall  find  that  it 
chiefly  arifes  from  {harp  Humours  falling 
upon  the  Bowels,  which  irritating  the  Parts, 
throw  them  into  ftrong  expulfive  Convul¬ 
sions,  exciting  Pain  and  bloody  Stools; 
hence  it  is  fo  rife  in  hot  Climates,  where  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun  renders  the  Humours  acrid, 
and  the  cold  and  moift  Nights  ftrike  them 
inward  ;  hence  alfo  we  obferve  it  in  Camps 
and  in  Prifons,  efpecially  if  in  damp  Places, 
where  the  Food  is  none  of  the  belt,  and 
the  Air  the  very  worft  that  can  be :  And 
hence  it  is,  that  it  fhews  itfelf  in  Autumn, 

1  2  rather 
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rather  than  any  other  Time  of  the  Year  5 
when  the  Humour$3  being  exalted  by  the 
foregoing  Heat  of  Summer,  are  now  thrown 
in  upon  the  Bowels  by  the  Evening  and 
Morning  Colds  j  and  that  more  efpecially, 
if,  by  indulging  in  cold  Fruits,  which  are 
now  in  Plenty,  you  chill  the  Bowels,  and 
Invite  Humours  that  Way/  For  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Part  muft  be  confider’d  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  Complaint,  and  the  Vio¬ 
lence  of  it  5  and  is  often  of  itfelf  fufficient 
to  caufe  it  :  Thus  we  obfervc  it  to  be  not 
only  the  Confequence  of  Diarrhoea's,  but 
alfo  common  with  fuch  whole  Bowels  are 
either  accidentally  ©r  conhitutionally  weak  $ 
and  that  in  many  Cafes  it  is  the  Forerunner 
of  Death.  This  then  being  acknowledg’d, 
can  there  be  any  thing  better  adapted  to 
both  Indications  of  Cure  than 
ter,  and  what  is  there  that  we  may  not  ex- 
pea  from  a  Medicine,  which  both  tempers 
the  Acrimony  of  the  Juices,  and  ftrengthens 
the  weak  Part?  But  1  fear,  upon  Trial,  it 
will  not  anfwer  to  thefe  promifing  Con- 
dufions.  For,  firjly  its  Aftringency  is  fo 
flight,  in  comparifon  of  many  other  Me¬ 
dicines,  that  it  is  not  of  Force  fufficient  to 
put  a  Stop  to  the  Violence  of  the  Flux, 
Secondly >  it  does  not  effed  the  great  End 
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we  aim  at,  of  promoting  Perfpiration,  and 
throwing  the  Humours  outwards :  And  be- 
fides  thefe,  there  are  fo  many  other  Con- 
fiderations,  which  for  the  moft  part  forbid  it, 
that  I  cannot  much  recommend  it,  except  in 
fome  particular  Cafes :  But  when  the  Vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Diftemper  is  abated,  and  the 
Flux  is  rather  continued  than  violent ,•  when 
hedick  Atrophy  appears,  and  where  inward 
Ulcers  are  apprehended,  it  may  be  given 
with  Succefs,  and,  with  the  Help  of  other 
Medicines,  prove  of  great  Service,  But 
where  Schirrhus  and  Dropfy  are  the  Confe- 
quenee,  I  look  upga  it  as  hurtful. 

Uterine  Bleedings  are  fo  far  allied  to  a 
Dyfentery,  as  to  proceed  generally  from  the 
like  Caufes,  but  with  this  Difference,  that 
whereas  fharp  Humours  are  the  principal 
Source  of  the  one,  which,  by  failing  on 
the  Bowels,  rather  make  them  weak,  than 
find  them  fo$  the  Foundation  of  the  other 
chiefly  lies  in  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Part, 
which  yields  to  good  Blood  as  well  as  bad, 
and  will  often  arife  without  any  material 
Fault  of  it,  either  in  Quantity  or  Quality, 
That  the  Womb  is  more  peculiarly  fubjed 
to  Diforders  arifing  from  weak  Veffels,  ap¬ 
pears,  as  from  many  ether  Caufes,  fo  in 

par^ 
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particular  from  its  ever  being  in  a  State 
of  alternate  Dilatation  and  Conftridion  s 
whereby,  if  its  Blood-Veffels  either  fill  too 
faft,  or  reftore  thcmfclves  too  flow,  the 
Part  is  of  Neceflity  loaded,  and  a  Hemor¬ 
rhage  will  be  more  apt  to  follow  this,  than 
Plethora’s  of  another  Part?  bccaufe,  if  wc 
may  give  Credit  to  the  mod  skilful  Ana- 
tomifts,  the  Veffels  from  which  the  Menfes 
flow,  and  which .  ferve  at  other  Times  to 
empty  the  overcharg’d  Womb,  are  open 
at  their  Extremities,  and  yield  to  a  much 
lefs  Preffure  than  would  caufe  a  Rupture  j 
as  is  requifite  in  other  Parts,  before  a  Hae¬ 
morrhage  enfucs.  And  hence,  probably, 
may  be  deduc’d  the  Reafon,  why  Briftot- 
Water  is  of  more  eminent  Service  in  this, 
than  in  other  Hxmorrhagies :  For  though  it 
is  of  Benefit  in  all  Hcemorrhagies  proceed¬ 
ing  from  Heat  and  Acrimony  of  the  Blood, 
and  will  do  its  Part  in  this,  fo  far  as  it  arifes 
from  this  Caufe,  yet  here  it  affifis  us  fiill 
further,  and  that  in  a  mod  material  Point : 
for  if  the  Fault  lies  in  the  Laxity  of  the 
Part,  and  £rzJIol-W atcr  is  able  to  con- 
flringe  and  {Lengthen  that  Part,  (which 
daily  Experience  teaches  us  it  is,)  it  flrikes 
at*  the  Root  of  the  Dtfeafe,  and  anfwersthc 
principal  Indication  of  Cure*  And  accord- 
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ingly  we  ought  to  diftinguifh  between  Ha:^ 
morrhagies  ariling  from  Humours  thrown 
upon  the  Part,  being  otherwife  ftrong  and 
in  due  Tone ;  and  thofe  which  arife  from 
Humours  lodging  there,  becaufe  the  Part3 
are  weak  :  For  in  the  firft  Cafe,  tho’  Brijiol- 
Water  may  be  of  Service,  it  by  no  means 
anfwers  the  chief  End,  which  is  to  draw  off 
the  Plethora  from  the  Womb;  whereas  in 
the  latter  it  does,  which  is  to  ftrengthen  it. 
We  are  to  diftinguifh  alfo  between  Hamior- 
rhagies  that  are  profufe,  arifing  from  Abor¬ 
tion,  or  other  violent  Caufes,  and  fuch  as 
are  more  moderate :  In  the  firft  of  which  it 
can  do  nothing,  but  in  the  latter  may  an- 
fwer  to  Expectation.  But  here  it  behoves  us 
to  obferve,  that  if  the  Weaknefs  of  the 
Parts  proceeds  from  Cachexy  and  poor 
Blood,  much  lefs  is  to  be  expeCted  from  the 
Water,  than  when  it  is  a  Fault  of  the  Part 
only.  For  in  this  Cafe  the  Caufa  Morbi  is 
rather  encrcas’d  than  taken  off,  and  the 
State  of  the  Blood  is  fuch,  as  will  not  bear 
the  Remedy  ;  not  to  mention  the  Stomach, 
which  in  this  and  many  other  Cafes,  will 
be  too  much  chill’d  by  it,  either  to  digeft  or 
diftribute  it :  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
Humours  are  lharp  and  acrid,  and  the  Body 
HeCtick,  its  good  Effects  encreafe  upon  us, 

f  f© 
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fo  as  almoft  to  exclude  the  Ufe  of  other 
Medicines. 

And  here  we  mail  not  omit  to  mention 
the  Hemorrhoids  or  Bilesy  and  the  feveral 
Confequences  of  them,  in  Which  Briftoh 
Water  is  frequently  of  great  Service  :  But 
this  is  a  Diftemper  fo  complicated*  both  as 
to  its  Caufes  and  its  Cure,  as  would  re¬ 
quire  a  whole  Treatife  to  be  tolerably  ex¬ 
plicit  thereon  5  and  therefore  I  fhall  only 
obferve  in  general,  that  if  Atrophy  is  thcS 
Confequcnce,  it  is  highly  beneficial*  if  Ca«* 
ehexv*  it  is  not  fo. 

It  mufl:  indeed  be  acknowledg'd,  that 

both  Dyfenterick  and  Uterine  Bleedings 

have  alfo  many  Circumftanecs  and  Cautions 

attending;  them*  which  deferve  Confidera- 

tion ;  but  this  is  a  Field  too  large  for  me 

to  enter  upon*  who  aim  only  at  afeertaining 

the  general  Ufe  of  Briftol* Water,  not  at 

comprehending  all  poillble  Cafes  and  their 

Cures*  And  what  hiinhtilian  obferves^,  is 

by  the  change  of  Perfons  as  applicable  to 

the  Phyfician  as  the  Lawyer :  Si  certa  ali - 

qua  Via  tradi  in  omnes  materias  ullo  mo  da 

f  offet ,  non  tarn  paucis  contigiffet :  fed  cunt 
/ 

•  Piefat.  ad  Lib.  7, 

in - 


infinite  *  Morborum  form re  fuerint ,  futu - 
fa  quo  fintf  &  tot  Seeculis  nulla  reperta  fit 
4*i£gritudo,  tot  a  alteri  fimilis, 

fapiat  oportet  :j:  Medicus,  ‘vigilet , 
vwiat,  &  judicet >  Confilum  a  Seipfo 

petat. 
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O/H  ecticks  from  encreafed  Cir ■* 

culatmu 


E  now  proceed  to  treat  of  Hedicks 


from  encreafed  Secretions  5  which 


arife  either  from  encreafed  Circulation^  or 
relaxed  Glands .  And  firft  of  fuch  as  pro¬ 
ceed  from  encreafed  Circulation  5  for  tho” 
encreas’d  Circulation  and  encreas'd  Secre¬ 
tions  do  reciprocally  beget  each  other>  and 
the  Complication  of  thefe  two  together 
is  what  properly  conftitutes  a  Hedick  Fe¬ 
ver  5  yet*  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  better 
Explication  of  my  Subjed,  I  (hall  beg  leave 
to  confider  them  feparately. 

-  Litium.  "f*  Caufa.  £  Aclcr- 
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Encreafed  Circulation  may  arife,  either 
from  Stimulus  of  the  Solids,  or  Adivity  of 
the  Fluids  5  which  mutually  produce  each 
other,  and  are  generally  fo  blended  together^ 
that  it  is  hard  to  fay,  from  which  of  the  two, 
the  He  dick  properly  proceeds.  As  there¬ 
fore  this  cannot  exadly  be  diftinguifh'd,  we 
fhall  include  under  Hedicks  from  Heat ,  all 
we  have  to  fay  of  the  Adivity  of  the  Fluids ; 
and  then  proceed  to  Hedicks  from  Scurvy 
and  inward  Ulcers  >  under  which,  I  think, 
I  can  beft  explain  inch  as  arife  from  Stimulus 
of  the  Solids. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a  Hec- 
tick  may  be  the  Confequence  of  Heat ,  ei¬ 
ther  primarily ,  in  that  it  gradually  caufes 
Wafte  of  Flcfh  and  Strength,  and  robs  the 
Blood  of  its  unadive  Parts  5  or,  fecondarily9 
in  that  it  is  the  frequent  Source  of  Inflam¬ 
mation  or  Haemorrhage,  which  end  in  it. 
But  as  the  latter  of  thefe  Cafes  will  be  ex¬ 
plain'd  under  a  following  Head,  we  fhall 
confine  ourfelves  at  prefent  to  fuch  Hedicks 
as  arife  only  from  a  Ample  Heat  of  Blood. 

•  And  here,  as  it  would  be  endlefs  for  me 
to  fpecify  the  many  different  Accidents,  in- 

1  ternal 
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ternal  and  external,  which  encreafc  the 
Heat  of  the  Blood ;  fo,  I  believe,  it  will  be 
more  to  our  Purpofe,  to  omit  the  Confide- 
ration  of  the  particular  Caufes  of  it,  as 
things  better  known  than  taught  5  and  en¬ 
quire  into  the  Manner  how  a  He&ick  Fever 

% 

is  the  Confcquence  of  Heat.  That  Heat  re¬ 
laxes  the  Solids,  will,  I  believe,  be  eafily 
granted  me,  without  further  Pains  of  prov¬ 
ing  it ;  as  alfo  that  the  Solids  fo  relax’d  will 
let  thro’  what  they  ought  to  retain,  whence 
the  Proportion  of  Egejla  will  be  encreafed. 
But  if  I  can  alfo  prove,  that  Heat  robs  the 
Blood  of  its  una&ive  Parts,  there  will  furc- 
ly  be  ample  account  made  for  its  giving 
Rife  to  a  Hefiick  Fever. 

^  * 

In  order  to  which  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
fhew,  what  I  mean  by  the  unaBive  Tarts 
of  the  Blood,  which  have  already  been  fre¬ 
quently  mention’d,  {yid.  Chap.  I.)  ana 
which  I  fhall  now  endeavour  to  explain. 
The  neceflary  Rapidity  of  the  Blood  is  fuch, 
that  were  not  our  Bodies  wifely  defended 
from  the  Effefts  of  it,  it  mult  deftroy  that 
which  it  was  ordain’d  to  give  Life  to.  But 
this  is  prevented,  as  I  conceive,  by  its  a- 
queous  and  gelatinous  Parts,  which  I  call 
the  unaffive  Parts,  in  oppofition  to  thofe 

K  2  which 
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■which  are  more  aBive  and  •volatile,  and 
which  I  {hall  prove  to  be  of  the  higheft  Im¬ 
portance. 

As  it  manifeftly  appears  that  great  Part  of 
our  Blood  is  Water.,  and  our  very  Drink 
will  teach  us,  how  neceflary  it  is  to  our 
Subftftence*  there  is  no  need  of  Words  to 
prove  it.  But  the  gelatinous  Subftance  of 
the  Blood  feems  not  to  be  fo  well  under- 
flood,  tho*  equally  neceflary,  and  that  in 
very  great  Quantities,  to  our  Well-being. 
The  Neceffity  of  it  is  apparent  from  the 
abundant  Provifion  made  of  it  j  almoft:  all 
our  Food,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
yielding  this  Gluten  in  great  Plenty,  efpe- 
dally  our  common  Bread  and  Meat  5  not  * 
to  mention  our  Beer,  and  other  Liquids 
which  abound  with  it.  And  if  we  further 
confider  the  great  Supply  made  by  the  Lym« 
phaticks,  which  conftantly  feed  the  Blood 
with  a  diluted  Size,  as  alfo  by  the  Saliva, 
which  mixes  with  all  we  eats  the  Care 
taken  of  this  Matter  feems  fo  great,  as  if 
we  were  not  fit  to  be  trailed  with  fo  weighty 
an  Affair  ourfelves,  left,  if  it  depended  al¬ 
together  on  the  Quality  of  what  we  eat  or 
'drank,  we  might  defraud  the  Blood  of  its 
ditCc  And  that  it  is  actually  in  great  Quan- 
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titles  ever  circulating  in  the  Veflels,  we  may 
learn  from  our  Senfes,  in  that  we  obferve 
with  our  Eyes,  how  foon  the  Blood  let  out 
of  the  Body  coagulates  j  as  alfo,  if  we  put 
our  Fingers  into  it  when  warm,  from  the 
flippery  Feel,  and  Clamminefs  it  will  leave 
on  them.  And  this  will  Bill  further  ap¬ 
pear  from  hence,  that  if  the  Blood  be  kept 
flirting  from  the  time  it  is  let  out  "till  it 
cools,  the  gelatinous  Parts  will  adhere  to 
the  Stick,  and  leave  the  more  fluid  Parts  be¬ 
hind,  which  will  never  coagulate.  This, 
therefore,  together  with  Water,  being  ad¬ 
mitted  as  Ingredients  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
a  healthful  State  of  Blood,  for  what  End  is 
this  plentiful  Provifion  of  them  made,  but; 
to  keep  the  Body  cool  and  moift,  and  to 
counter-aft  the  Mifchiefs  which  muft  other- 
wife  follow  from  the  Blood's  neceffary  Heat 
and  Motion  ?  Thefe  then  are  properly  cab¬ 
led  the  unaltive  Parts  of  the  Blood  i  which, 
if  in  due  Proportion,  produce  that  Temper 
rament  in  which  Health  confifts  5  if  defi¬ 
cient,  leave  the  Body  a  Prey  to  its  own  Heat, 
and,  if  they  abound,  are  the  Parent  of  cold 
Difeafes,  And  when  we  confider,  that  nei-* 
ther  the  aqueous  or  gelatinous  Parts,  will 
anfwer  the  Purpofe  fingly,  and  feparate  from 
each  other,  but  that  it  is  needfary  they  he 

properly 
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properly  blended  and  mixed  together,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  ferve  the  Ends  of  Circulation .$ 
then  we  fh all  the  better  conceive,  how  Heat 
deprives  the  Body  of  thefe  Parts.  The 
Means  by  which  they  are  bed  mix’d,  and 
kept  in  proper  Fluidity,  is  Motion  5  which 
being  deficient,  they  will  feparatc  from  each 
other,  and  be  difficultly  fecreted,  more  or 
kfs,  according  to  fuch  Deficiency  j  if  en- 
creafed,  (as  it  always  is  by  Heat)  they  will 
be  more  intimately  united  together,  and 
pafs  off  the  quicker.  For  as  Gluten  is  not 
in  its  own  Nature  fecernible,  and  cannot 
well  difeharge  itfelf  without  the  help  of 
Water,  becaufe  it  cannot  pafs  thro’  the 
Email  Strainers  of  the  Body ;  fo  whatever 
contributes  to  mix  them  thoroughly  toge¬ 
ther,  will  reduce  them  into  one  uniform 
Fluid,  better  fitted  for  Secretion  :  And  the 
more  intimate  this  Mixture  is,  the  more  of 
this  Gluten  will  continually  be  carried  off. 
And  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  Blood  in 
hot  Confutations  is  very  thin  and  watry  j 
not  from  a  Separation  made  of  the  aqueous 
Parts  from  the  gelatinous,  as  in  cold  Con¬ 
futations  j  but  from  a  quick  Confumption 
of  that  which,  was  defign’d  by  Nature  to 
giv.e  a  Confidence  to  it.  And  that  this  is 
the  Cafe  in  Hc&ick  Fevers,  will  appear  from 

a  Con- 
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a  Confideration  of  the  feveral  Symptoms 
and  Appearances  of  them. 

•  \  .  j  •  :  u 

Firfly  then,  it  is  obfervcd,  that  the  Blood 

is  exceeding  florid  and  fluid  in  this  Diftcm- 
per.  Heclici  mtilantem  dr  difficult er  coa- 
gulabilem  habent  Sanguinem ,  fays  BaglivL 
And  *  Dr.  Bennett  who  was  a  nice  Qb~ 
ferver  of  a  Confumption,  and  wrote  of  it 
by  defire  of  the  College ,  exprefies  himfelf 
in  the  following  Manner  :  Corporis  Sued 
{in  Bhthifi  fell.)  Calore  immoderate  atte- 
nuati ,  &  fubt  Mores  quam  par  eft  redditiy 
ad  nutriendum  inepti  font ,  Primo,  Quia 
balfamicd  indigent  Conftftentia .  Secundo, 
Quia  coneit  atiori  circulantur  Motu ,  it  a  ut 
moram  nutritioni  debit  am  in  partibus  non 
fecerint ,  exinde  deficient  ire  neceftitatem  im¬ 
port  antes.  Tertio,  Quia  humidum  depa- 
feendo, propria  conteruntUr  induftrid .  And 
there  are  other  Pafiages  in  his  Book  *f* 
which  fhew,  that  he  was  of  Opinion,  that 
Heat  may  thin  the  Humours  fo,  as  even  to 
render  the  Blood  itfelf  tranfudable  thro’ 
the  VefTels.— — But  this  Defed  of  gelatinous 
Parts  in  a  Hedick  will  appear  (till  plainer, 
if  we  examine  into  the  feveral  Symptoms 
attending  this  Diforder. 

*  Par,  87.  +  Pag.  63.  Exerc,  de  Sputo  fubdulci. 
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The  firft  and  principal  of  which  is  Lofs  of 
Flejh  and  Strength,  both  which,  in  great 
meafure,  depend  upon  the  due  Confidence 
of  the  Blood,  For,  as  Water  is  found  by 
Experience  to  tranfude  the  Veflels  of  the 
human  Body  5  the  thinner  the  Fluids  are, 
the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  Nature  of 
Water,  and  the  more  apt  they  will  be  to 
pafs  off ;  the  Confequence  of  which  is, 
that  the  Fiefh  cannot  look  plump  :  And 
that  our  Strength  greatly  depends  upon  the 
firm  Confidence  of  the  Blood,  appears  from 
the  acknowledged  Maxim  of  Quo  fibrofior 
fanguis  eo  robuftior  Homo .  And  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Aliment  provided  by  Nature  for 
Foetus  s,  and  young  Animals,  is  of  a  {limy* 
gelatinous  Nature,  in  order  to  give  fome 
Confidence  to  the  Fluids,  which,  if  too 
thin  and  wafhy,  would  neither  give  Flefn 
nor  Strength,  Other  Symptoms  of  a  Hec. 
tick  are,  Encreafe  ofFulfe ,  Heat  after 
Eating,  Heat  of  the  Talms  of  the  Hands 
and  Feet ,  Flushing  of  the  Cheeks ,  and  great 
Fluttering  and  Hurry  of  the  Spirits ,  upon 
the  lead  fudden  Fright  or  Motion :  All 
which  feem  to  arife  from  the  too  great  Mo¬ 
bility  and  Fluidity  of  the  Blood,  and  fhew 
the  Deleft  of  fuch  Confidence,  as  is  proper 
to  give  a  Check  to  both. 
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There  is  indeed  fomething  further  to  be 
confider’d,  if  we  would  account  for  the 
Symptoms  attending  a  He&ick  in  its  laft 
Stage  5  fuch  as  are  Night-Sweats,  Loofe - 
nefsy  and  fwell'd  Legs  ;  which,  tho’  they 
in  fome  meafure  depend  on  the  Tranfuda- 
tion  of  the  Fluids,  arife  partly  from  the  Re¬ 
laxation  of  the  Solids,  which  we  have  prov¬ 
ed  to  be  confiderablc  in  this  Diftemper. 
Thus,  fo  long  as  there  is  Vis  Vita  to  throw 
Matters  outward,  whenever  the  Warmth  of 
the  Bed  encourages  Perfpiration,  the  Patient 
will  run  into  profufe  Sweats;  and  when 
the  Body  becomes  fo  weak,  as  this  cannot 
fo  well  be  effected,  this  fame  Difpofition  of 
the  Solids  and  Fluids  will  caufe  Humours 
to  be  extravafated,  and  lodge  in  thole  Parts 
where  the  Circulation  is  moll  languid, 
whence  Loofenefs  and  fwelfd  Legs ;  and 
the  Intermittent  Fever ,  which  frequently 
attends  this  Diforder,  is  from  the  fame 
Caufe. 

But  here  it  will  be  neceffary  for  me  to  ob¬ 
viate  an  Objection,  arifmg  from  a  common 
receiv'd  Opinion,  that  Heat  coagulates  the 
Blood,  which  is  contrary  to  what  I  affert, 
that  it  fufes  it*  This  Notion  is  built 

L  upon 
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upon  two  Experiments  5  the  one  out  of 
the  Body,  upon  obferving  that  the  Serum 
of  the  Blood,  held  over  the  Eire,  coagulates  ? 
the  other  in  the  Body,  that  the  Blood,  in 
many  Fevers,  is  exceeding  fizey  and  thick. 
But  neither  of  thefe  feem  to  prove  the 
Point  for  which  they  are  alledg'd  :  For  as  to 
the  fir  ft,  it  arifes  from  the  Evaporation  of 
the  watry  Parts  by  Heat  >  the  Serum  being 
held  in  a  quiefcent  State  over  the  Fire  5 
which  can  never  be  the  Cafe  in  the  Body, 
where  all  is  in  Motion,  and  where  there 
can  be  no  fuch  Evaporation. — —But  if  the 
watry  Parts  tranfude,  docs  not  this  amount 
to  the  fame  thing,  and  are  not  the  gelati- 
tinous  Parts  left  behind  ■?  I  anfwer,  No : 
Becaufe,  within  the  Body,  if  Heat  and  Mo¬ 
tion  encreafe,  there  is  always  a  more  in¬ 
timate  Mixture  of  the  gelatinous  and 
aqueous  Parts  together  5  and  it  is  impofll- 
ble  for  one  to  go  off  fingle,  without  carry* 
ins;  off  much  of  the  other  with  it.  And 
this  indeed  has  been  practically  allowed, 
by  the  Maintainers  of  this  Opinion  ;  who, 
not  finding  Experience  anfwer  to  Theory, 
have  acknowledg'd,  that  Heat  fufes  the 
Blood,  ordinarily ;  but  that,  if  it  is  ex- 
cefjlve^  it  will  coagulate  it ;  which,  if  it 
means  to  exprefs  the  Effects  of  violent  ex- 
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ternal  Heat  on  the  Fluids  and  Solids,  may 
be  true  5  but  if  they  only  mean  fuch  Heat 
as  can  be  internally  produced  within  the 
Blood- veflels,  I  cannot  believe  it.  As  to  the 
other  Obfervation,  of  the  Blood  being  fizey 
in  inflammatory  Diforders,  I  am  enclincd 
to  believe,  that  it  does  not  proceed  from 
the  Heat  of  the  Fever,  but  rather  from  the 
Check  given  to  the  Circulation,  by  the 
Caufe  from  which  it  was  at  firft  produced  5 
for  as  certain  as  Heat  and  Motion  fluidizes 
the  gelatinous  Parts  of  the  Blood,  fo  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  Cold,  and  plethorick  Stagna¬ 
tions  coagulate  it. 

The  Cure  of  a  Ample  Hedtick  from  Heat , 
(without  Inflammation,  or  other  Hurt  of 
the  Solids)  is  fo  very  eafy,  if  taken  in  Time, 
that  little  elfe  is  requir'd,  but  Abftinence 
from  every  Thing  that  may  encreafe  the 
Heat  of  the  Blood  ;  common  nourishing 
Diet  being  of  itfelf  fufficicnt,  in  mod  Cafes, 
to  reduce  the  Blood  to  its  proper  Tempera¬ 
ment,  efpecially  if  aflifted  by  Milk,  and 
other  Incraflants  $  fo  that  f  fhall  not  make 
a  Merit  of  eafy  Work,  and  extol  Briflol- 
Water  for  that,  which  may  as  well  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  other  Means.  For  here  is  not 
properly  a  Heftick  Fever,  but  only  a  Dif- 
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pofltion  towards  it  5  and  that  from  fun  pie 
Heat  only,  not  from  Stimulus.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  it  mud  not  be  defrauded  of  its  jufl 
Praife,  being  exceeding  helpful  to  us,  both 
as  it  conduces  to  the  more  fpeedy  relieving 
of  flight  Cafes,  and  the  better  Security  of 
fuch  as  threaten  Danger.  And  this  it  does, 
not  only  as  a  Cooler ,  but  alfo  as  a  Strength- 
ner  of  fuch  Parts,  as  are  now  in  danger  of 
Relaxation  from  the  encreafed  Heat  and 
Fluidity  of  the  Blood.  And  this  is  what, 
perhaps,  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
cooling  Medicines  whatfoever  $  which  are 
apt  rather  to  enervate  than  ftrengthen.  We 
may,  indeed,  join  Aftringents  and  Coolers 
together,  and  this  may  be  commendable 
Pradice  >  but,  I  believe,  it  is  not  in  the 
Power  of  Art  to  adapt  any  Medicine  to  this 
Purpofe  fo  happily  as  Nature  hath  done  this 
to  our  Hands. 

And  thus  much  fhall  iuffice  for  Hedicks 
from  Ample  Heat .  I  dial!  now  proceed  to 
fuch  as  arife  from  Stimulus  5  only  ob (cry¬ 
ing,  that  as  Stimulus  begets  adive  Blood, 
fo  adive  Blood  reciprocally  begets  Stimu¬ 
lus  y  and  fo  complicated  are  thefe  two  to¬ 
gether,  that  we  cannot  always  diftinguifh  to 
which  cf  them  tire  Hcdick  does  primarily 

belong. 
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belong.  The  Hedicks  more  apparently 
arifing  from  Stimulus  are  thofe  from  Scur¬ 
vy,  and  from  inward  Ulcers,  to  which  we 
proceed. 

CHAP.  V.  ' 
o/s  curvy  and  Ulcer. 

IT  would  exceed  both  the  Intent  and 
Limits  of  this  Treatife,  were  I  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  feveral  Caufcs  of  fo  com¬ 
plicated  a  Diforder  as  the  Scurvy  is,  or  at¬ 
tempt  to  deferibe  the  many  different  Effeds 
it  has  on  different  People,  according  to  the 
Difference  of  the  Caufe,  Conftitution,  or 
Part  affeded  ;; — fo  far  as  it  is  productive 
of  a  Hedick  Fever,  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
explain  it. 

As  the  Blood  muft  be  acknowledg’d  to 
have  two  Motions,  the  one  progrejjive  from 
the  Adion  of  the  Veffels,  the  other  intef- 
tine  from  the  Adivity  of  its  component 
Parts ;  fo  there  are  two  Ways,  by  which 
the  Blood  may  be  the  Caufe  of  encreas’d 
Circulation  5  firjl,  as  it  abounds  with  fuch 
fubtil  Particles  as  aduate  the  Fluids,  tho’ 
the  natural  Force  of  the  Solids  be  not  en¬ 
creas’d 
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creas’d  ;  fecondly ,  as  it  is  loaded  with  Salts, 
or  other  acrimonious  Particles,  which  may 
not  directly  add  to  the  Activity  of  the 
Fluids,  but  will  encreafe  Circulation,  by  fti- 
mulating  the  Solids.  The  former  of  thefe 
has  already  been  treated  of ;  the  latter  re¬ 
mains  now  to  be  conitder  d,  as  what  feems 
to  afford  us  the  belt  Idea  of  the  Diforder 
we  are  now  upon. 

The  Scurvy,  in  general,  is  agreed  to  arife 
from  an  acrid  Serum ,  which  is  occafroned 
either  from  lngeftion  or  Retention  of 
fuch  Parts  as  favour  this  Difpofition  of 
Blood.  lngeftion  may  be  either  in  Quan¬ 
tity  or  Quality,  fuch  as  begets  Acrimony 
even  in  thofe  who  difeharge  well  5  and  thus 
any  Conftitution  may,  by  Intemperance,  be 
liable  to  this  Diforder  :  But  if  thofe  who  arc 
conftitutionally  inclined  to  it,  indulge  them- 
felves  this  Way,  they  almoft  necefiarily  run 
into  it.  But,  neverthelels,  it  is  to  Reten¬ 
tion,  chiefly,  that  the  Scurvy  is  to  be  im¬ 
puted  j  I  mean -that  called  fo  %ct t  and 

is  principally  incident  to  thofe  who  conti¬ 
nue  long  out  at  Sea,  or  live  in  moift  ftag- 
nating  Air,  not  friendly  either  to  Rcfpira- 
tkxi  or  Perforation.  The  Air  at  Sea  can¬ 
not  indeed  be  laid  to  be  ftagnatinsr,  be- 

caufe 
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caufe  of  the  Winds  to  which  it  is  open, 
and  with  which  it  is  perpetually  ventilated  : 
But  if  we  confider  the  Stench  of  the  Ship  to 
which  they  are  confin'd,  the  Impurity  of 
the  Air  is  perhaps  greater  than  any  we  natu¬ 
rally  meet  with  elfewhcre;  and  accordingly 
we  fee  the  Confcquence  more  certain,  and 
more  fatal. 

What  a  furprizing  Variety  of  Cafes  may 
arife  from  this  Caufe,  is  hardly  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  by  any  but  thofe  who  have  feen 
them  :  And  if  we  confider  further,  that  a 
Scurvy  may  not  only  produce  the  Symp¬ 
toms  confequent  on  its  original  Caufe,  but? 
ex  accidentia  almoft  any  other  Diftemper  ^ 
the  Cafe  becomes  fo  perplex'd  and  intri¬ 
cate,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  any  Divifion 
whatfoever.  But  as  I  confider  it  only  as  it 
is  produ&ive  of  a  Heftick  Fever,  I  mull  en¬ 
deavour  to  diftinguifh  it. 

The  Scurvy  then  is  to  be  confider'd  not 
only  as  to  its  Caufe,  and  as  arifing  from  ln~ 
gejiion ,  or  Retention,  or  both,  but  alfo  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Conftitution  it  meets  with. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  if  it  feize  on  a  phleg- 
matick  Habit,  in  which  the  Secretions  are 
not  very  open,  it  will  caufe  a  Plenitude  of 

ill 
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ill  Humours,  and  Obftrudions  confequent 
thereupon  ;  but  if  the  Conftitution  be  bi¬ 
lious,  it  will  have  very  different  Confe- 
quences  :  For,  in  this  cafe,  the  Blood  is  na¬ 
turally  acrimonious  ;  and  that  not  from  In- 
ueftion  or  Retention,  but  rather  from  a 
too  quick  Difcharge  of  thofe  Parts  which 
fhould  temper  its  Crafis  ;  and  if,  by  any 
Accident,  this  prevailing  -Acrimony  is  en» 

creafed,  it  will  follow  the  Bent  of  the  Con- 

* 

ftitution,  and  there  will  be  no  Plenitude, 
but  rather  a  hedical  Atrophy.  And  thefe 
two  Cafes  require  very  different  Treatment  5 
the  former  being  benefited  by  Evacuations, 
and  adive  {Emulating  Medicines,  the  latter 
bearing  neither  of  them.  And  this  Oppo- 
fition  between  thefe  two  Cafes  has  been  ob- 
ferv’d  in  Practice  ;  but  no  diftindive  Name 
given  to  them,  except  that  of  the  hot  and 
the  cold  Scurvy;  which,  as  it  is  not  expref- 
five  of  the  Thing,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  fub- 
ftitute  another  in  its  Room,  which  is,  Scor¬ 
butus  cum  Secretionibus  auEtis ,  vel  dimi- 
nutis .  The  former  of  thefe  is  what  I  have 
to  do  with  in  this  Place,  and  arifes,  as  I 
have  before ,  faid,  from  an  acrid  Serum, 
which,  as  it  pervades  ail  Parts,  will  {Emulate 
many,  and  fo  caufc  a  Hedick.  Fzrft ,  as  it 
barely  {Emulates  the  Solids,  and  thereby 

quickens 
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quickens  the  Circulation*  and  encreafcs  the 
Secretions.  Secondly ,  as  this  Stimulus  may 
be  the  Caufe  of  Inflammation  or  Hemor¬ 
rhage*  which  end  in  it.  Thirdly ,  as  the 
Glands  are  exceeding  apt  to  be  foul'd  by 
fuch  Blood,  and  thereby  become  liable  to 
Inflammation*  Schirrhus*  Scrophula,  Can¬ 
cer,  and  all  their  Confequences,  which  may 
in  other  Parts  of  the  Body  caufe  a  Hec- 
tick,  but  neceflarily  do  fo  in  the  Lungs. 
But  as  the  two  latter  of  thefe  Cafes  are  to  be 
confider'd  elfewhere,  I  fhall  here  confine 
myfclf  to  the  He&ick  arifing  from  the  firft 
qnly* 

And  firft,  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  this 
is  a  Diforder  chiefly  incident  to  Youth, 
whofe  Veflels  are  more  permeable,  and 
more  fenfible  of  Stimulus,  than  in  thofe  of 
riper  Years.  It  is  fometimes  Conftitutional  s 
but,  for  the  moft  part,  is  acquir'd  by  hard 
Drinking,  or  high  Living  5  or  is  the  Con- 
fequence  of  fuch  Difeafes  as  manifeftly  leave 
the  Blood  full  of  acrid  Particles^  fuch  as 
Small-pox,  Meades,  and  other  Fevers. 
The  Cure  of  it  will  Indeed  greatly  differ, 
according  to  its  different  Effects  5  but  we 
now  confider  it  only  in  its  firft  Stage,  be- 

M  for$ 
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fare  the  Solids  have  receiv'd  any  material 
Hurt.  In  which  we  muft  have  regard  both 
to  the  Acrimony  of  the  Blood  as  the  Caufe, 
and  the  Hedick  as  the  Effect.  Were  we 
only  to  ftrike  at  the  Caufe7  we  fhould  have 
recourfe  to  fuch  Things  as  temper  the 
Sharpnefs  of  the  Humours  in  the  Body, 
and  fuch  as  evacuate  them  out  of  it.  And 
even  here  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine,  what  Methods  we  could  depend 
upon  ;  becaufe  different  Acrimonies  require 
different  Antidotes,  and  feek  their  Exit  at 
different  Emundories.  But  as  we  muft  like- 
wife  confider  the  HeEtick ,  the  Difficulty 
will  be  ftill  greater  ;  becaufe  the  Fever  will 
he  apt  to  encreafe  the  Stimulus  fafter  than 
we  can  allay  it,  and  will  not  bear  the  ne- 
ceffary  Evacuations.  If  then  Brijlol-W ater 
fhall  be  found  to  reconcile  thefe  Contra¬ 
indications  together,  it  will  juftiy  ciaim  a 
Preference  to  all  other  Medicines  whatfo- 
ever.  We  can  temper  Heat*  and  foften 
Acrimony,  by  fuch  Medicines  as  are  cool¬ 
ing  and  incraffating,  tho*  perhaps  by  none 
more  powerfully  than  by  Brijlol- Water  5 
whofe  Excellency  it  is,  that  it  not  only 
ftifks  it,  but  expels  it  at  the  fame  Time: 

Which,- that  wc  may  the  better  conceive, 
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we  mult  here  recoiled  its  diuretick  Quality  $ 
by  which  it  checks  the  Paflage  of  watry 
Parts  through  the  Skin,  and  difpofes  them 
rather  to  pafs  thro’  the  Kidneys  :  For  as  Per- 
fpiration  and  Urine  are  the  two  great  Se¬ 
cretions  of  Nature,  by  which  fhe  difeharges 
thefe  watry  Parts,  the  Decreafe  of  one  will 
be  the  Encreafe  of  the  other.  And  accord¬ 
ingly  we  find  by  Experience,  that  it  pafles 
with  moft  People  this  Way  in  large  Quanti¬ 
ties;  and  with  it  undoubtedly  carries  oft' 
many  faline  and  {Emulating  Particles,  which 
would  otherwife  remain  in  the  Body.  But 
here  a  Queftion  may  arife.  Why  the  like  is 
not  to  be  expeded  from  other  Diureticks  ? 
To  which  I  anfwer,  Firft,  that  in  this  State 
of  Blood  thofe  of  fhe  cooling  and  watry 
Tribe  will  pafs  off  other  ways;  at  lead, 
will  not  pais  in  fo  great  Proportion  by 
Urine  as  this  will ;  Secondly ,  that  the  Kid- 
nies  will  not  bear  other  Diureticks,  of  the 
contrary  Kind,  fo  well  as  this  ;  the  Confe¬ 
rence  of  which  is,  they  will  not  operate 
fo  certainly,  nor  fo  effeduaily  :  For  it  is  a 
peculiar  Property  of  Brijiol-W ater  to 
ftrengthen  the  Kidney  as  it  paffes  through 
it;  which  no  other  Diuretick  proper  in 
this  Diforder  will  do,  but  rather  the  con- 
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trary.  There  are  indeed  Hecticks  which 
are  call’d  Scorbutick,  and  yet  do  not  meet 
with  cxpe&ed  Relief.  But  whoever  con- 
fiders  how  nearly  allied  the  Scurvy  is  to 
many  ftubborn  Foulneftcs  of  the  Blood  $ 
and  how  impoffible  it  is  to  diftinguifh,  in 
many  Cafes,  what  is  Scurvy,  or  other  more 
inveterate  Humour,  will  not  wonder  at 
fome  Mifcarriages.  This  is  certain,  that 
in  the  moft  ftubborn  Cafes,  Brzjlol-W ater 
will  always  be  a  good  Affiftant  at  lead  5  and 
fomctimes  cure  even  beyond  Expectation : 
x\nd  I  know  not  of  any  Cafe,  in  which  I 
can  more  cordially  recommend  the  Ufe  of 
this  Water,  than  in  Difpofitions  to  a  HeCtick 
from  a  Scorbutick  Caufe.  And  when  I 
confider  how  common  this  Diforder  is 
among  young  Gentlemen  efpecially,  how 
fatal  are  the  Confequences  of  it,  and  how 
certain  the  Cure,  if  not  already  far  gone, 
I  am  mov’d  to  fpeak  of  it  in  higher  Terms 
than  is  decent  for  me,  who  will  be  faid  to 
be  interefted  in  the  Commendation  of  it. 
But,  as  I  muft  ever  believe  thofe  who  labour 
under  this  Complaint  to  be  much  more 
interefted  to  hear,  than  I  to  fpeak  of  it,  I 
fhall,  for  their  Sakes,  venture  to  aftiire 
them,  that  there  is  not,  in  the  whole  ma~ 

it 
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teria  me  die  a,  any  Thing  fo  well  adapted 
to  their  Cafe  as  this  is ;  whether  contraded 
from  intenfe  Study  and  fedentary  Life, 
from  Free-living,  or  from  unhappy  Confti- 
tution;  and  that  they  will  probably  meet 
with  nothing  clfewhcre,  that  will  cure  them 
fo  agreeably,  or  fo  effectually,  as  Briftol - 
Water. 

Of  Ulcer. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  Hedick  occa- 
Iton’d  by  Ulcer.  There  are  two  Ways  by 
which  an  Ulcer  may  caufe  a  Hedick  5  Firjl , 
by  the  Difchargc  of  Matter  which  it  yields.; 
Secondly,  by  the  Stimulus  which  it  gives. 
The  one  is  for  the  mod  part  the  Cafe  of 
large  outward  Ulcers,  the  other  the  Effed 
of  inward  ones.  The  Manner  how  a  He- 
tick  is  the  Confequence  of  inward  Ulcers 
has  already  been  explain’d  ;  how  it  proceeds 
from  outward  ones,  appears  plainly  from 
the  Drain  made,  and  is  properly  reducible 
to  Hedick  from  encreas’d  Secretions :  But 
I  here  choofe  to  confider  both  together. 

What  then  are  the  Indications  of  Cure  i 

And  this  is  what  I  would  gladly  fettle ;  but 

2  then 
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then  I  mud  explain  the  Nature  and  Diffe¬ 
rence  of  Ulcers  in  general,  from  the  Caufe 
occafioning  them,  from  the  Part  affe&ed, 
and  other  Confiderations  too  complicated 
for  me  to  enter  upon,  and  much  of  it  fuch 
as  would  be  foreign  to  my  Purpofe.  I  fhall 
therefore  content  myfelf  with  enquiring,  in 
general,  what  may  be  expefted  from  Brijloi- 
Water,  when  a  He&ick  is  the  Conlequence 
of  them.  Firft,  then,  in  large  Difcharges 
where  it  proceeds  from  the  Drain  made,  it 
keeps  the  Body  from  wafting,  and  gives 
better  Room  for  Reftoratives ;  in  fuch  Ul¬ 
cers  as  ftimulate,  it  gives  a  Check  to  the 
Encreafe  of  Circulation,  it  prevents  further 
Inflammations,  and,  in  fame  meafure,  mi¬ 
tigates  the  Eifeds  of  thofe  already  begun : 
Nay,  further,  by  foftening  the  Acrimony 
of  the  Blood,  it  may  poffibly  difpofe  them 
to  heal.  But  as  this  is  feldom  or  never 
the  Cafe,  and  inward  Ulcers  arc  not  ordi¬ 
narily  to  be  cur'd  by  Brijlol- Water,  they 
muft  be  acknowledg’d,  in  general,  to  be 
above  the  Power  of  it.  The  bad  EfFc&s  of 
Ulcers  are  indeed  greatly  mitigated  by  it, 
but  I  cannot  eafily  believe  it  heals  them  $ 
much  lefs  do  I  think  that  it  has  any  cleank 
mg  Quality,  whereby  it  wafhes  away  the 
/  7  ’  Foul- 
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Foulnefs  of  fuch  Ulcers,  and  a&s  on  them 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  on  outward  Sores. 
In  Ulcers  of  the  Lungs  and  Kidneys  it  is 
greatiy  recommended  s  but  I  forbear  fpeak- 
ing  of  its  Merit  in  thefe  Particulars  at  pre- 
fent,  and  only  obferve  in  general,  that  I 
do  not  believe  Ulcers  of  either  of  thefe 
Parts  to  be  fo  common  as  is  generally  ima¬ 
gined  ,  which  will  appear  more  plain  frpm 
what  follows.  And  thus  I  have  gone  thro" 
all  the  Species  of  He&ick  from  encreafed 
Secretions ,  fo  far  as  they  arife  from  en¬ 
creafed  Circulation .  I  now  proceed  to  en¬ 
creafed  Secretions  from  relax  d  Glands  ? 
and  firft  of  a  'Diabetes. 


CHAP, 


/ 
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Of  the  Diabetes, 

S  there  is  no  Sort  of  He&ick  fo  re~ 


XjL  markabiy  benefited  by  Briftol-W a- 
ter,  as  the  cDiabetesy  we  fhall  be  the  more 
particular  in  our  Enquiries  into  the  Caufe 
of  it  >  to  find  out,  if  pofiiblc,  what  it  is 
which  makes  it  fo  effectual.  I  have  before 
©bferv’d,  that  all  He&icks  are  cauied  by 
feme  ‘Drain  5  and  that  the  general  Indi¬ 
cation  of  Cure  is  the  Stoppage  of  fuch 
Drain  >  which  is  effe&ed  by  taking  away  the 
Caufes  of  it.  And  this  is  fo  manifeftly 
true  of  a  Diabetes,  that  it  never  was  difi 
puted.  The  only  Difficulty  therefore  is, 
to  find  out  the  Caufe  of  this  immoderate 
Flux  of  Urine,  and  fettle  our  Indications 
accordingly.  In  which  Enquiry,  I  fhall  not 
take  upon  me  to  give  an  Account  of  every 
different  Opinion  which  has  been  ftarted 
concerning  it,  but  rather  confine  myfdf  to 
what  I  think  the  principal  Point  in  Dis¬ 
pute,  viz.  Whether  this  Diftcmper  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  Fault  in  the  Blood,  or  a  Fault 
/ 

in  the  Kidney  ? 
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Antiquity  is  altogether  for  the  latter  $  and 
Dr.  Willis  is  the  firft  Writer  that  I  know 
of,  who  is  an  Advocate  for  the  former ; 
who  fuppoles,  that  the  Blood  being  fufed, 
or  turn’d  like  Milk  into  Curds  and  Whey, 
the  watry  Part  Peeks  its  Exit  thro’  the  Kid¬ 
neys,  and  fo  caufcs  a  Diabetes.  And  hence 
it  is,  fays  he,  that  Rhenilh  Wine,  Cyder, 
and  fuch  like  acid  I.iquors,  caufe  this  Dif- 
temper ;  viz.  by  curdling  the  Blood.  The 
Weaknefs  of  the  Part  may  poflibly,  he 
thinks,  contribute  fomething  to  the  Difeafe, 
but  he  is  apprehenfive,  if  this  was  confide- 
rable,  Blood,  rather  than  Water,  mull  pafs 
this  Way  ;  and  therefore  dire&s  his  Cure 
entirely  to  the  amending  the  Crafis  of  the 
Blood  5  aflerting,  that  Aftringents  are  con¬ 
trary  both  to  Reafon  and  Experience  ;  and 
by  no  Means  to  be  depended  on.  In  an- 
fwer  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  obferve  ;  Fir  It, 
that  our  Author  has  given  no  one  Proof 
that  fuch  Separation  of  the  Blood  is  poflt- 
ble,  whilft  circulating  in  the  Vdfels.  Se¬ 
condly,  that  if  fo  flight  Acids  caufed  fuch 
Separation,  would  not  this  Diforder  be 
more  frequent  ?  Or  could  we  in  any  cafe 
lately  ufe  the  ftronger  Acids  ?  Thirdly ,  fup- 
pofing  the  Blood  thus  feparated,  he  afligns 
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no  Reafon,  why  the  watry  Part  fhould  run 
thro"  the  Kidneys  only,  and  not  thro*  other 

Emunftories. - Is  it  not  more  agreeable 

ro  Experience,  to  believe  it  might  pals  oft 


at  the  Skin  )  Or  if  Nature  could  not  effect 
this,  that  it  would  lodge  in  the  Abdomen, 

fwell  the  Legs,  and  tend  to  a  Dropfy  r - 

Fourthly ,  it  does  not  appear  that  Acids  are 
the  principal  Caufe  of  thisDiftemper  :  Nay 
once,  I  think,  I  faw  it  brought  upon  aPatient 
by  the  frequent  and  continued  U  fe  of  Sal  Ah - 
fynth .  a  Salt  which  he  propofesfor  the  pre¬ 
venting  this  Curdling  of  the  Blood.  I  need  not 


take  any  further  Pains  to  confute  one  whofe 
Philofophy  is  now  exploded,  and  whofe 
great  Abilities  claim  no  better  Character, 
in  this  Age  of  Certainty  and  Demonftra- 
tion,  than  that  he  was  Egregius  Hypothe- 
fium  Art  if  ex. 


Put  Phyfick  is  now  become  clear  and  do 
monftrable,  and,  as  we  arc  told,  {lands 
built  upon  the  known  Laws  of  Motion  and 
Mechanicks.  A  renown'd  Writer  of  this 
Clafs,  has  the  following  Words  in  fupport 
of  a  Diabetes  being  a  Difcafe  of  the  Blood* 

*  u  The  evident  Caufe  of  this  Diftcmper  is 
# 

*  Dr.  James  Keill  of  Animal  Secretion,  p.  70, 
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<c  an  habitual  Drinking  of  ftrong  Liquors ; 
€C  and  the  more  fpirituous  they  are,  the 
u  fooner  and  more  violently  they  bring 

«c  it. - -Hence  it  comes  to  pafsin  procefs 

of  Time,  that  the  Scrum,  or  thin  Part  of 
u  the  Blood,  contains  a  large  Proportion  of 
a  fpirituous  Fluid,  or  that  Part  of  the 
cc  Serum  which  fhould  be  Water,  is  for 
c<  the  moft  part  Spirit.  Now  the  Salts  of 
c'  the  Urine,  or  Blood,  will  not  diffolve  in 
a  vinous  Spirit ;  that  is,  the  Particles  of 
tc  which  the  Salts  confift  are  more  ftrongly 
£C  attrafted  by  one  another,  than  they  are 
“  by  fuch  a  Fluid,  as  by  Experiment  ap- 
<c  pears  >  and  therefore  the  Quantity  of  Saits 
cc  in  the  Blood  will  be  daily  encreas’d,  and 
“  circulating  thro'  the  capillary  VefTels, 
<c  muft  irritate  the  fine  Fibres,  and  cauie 
£c  little  Pains  and  Twitchings  all  over  the 
u  Body,  (which  he  before  fays  are  Symp- 
cc  toms  preceding  a  Diabetes.)  But  when 
ct  the  Serum  is  full  of  thefe  Salts,  the  Dil- 
u  ranee  between  them  and  the  Globules  of 
Blood  will  be  lefs,  and  confequently 
“  they  will  attraft  the  Globules  of  the 
cc  Blood  more  ftrongly  than  the  Globules 
<e  attraft  one  another  j  and  the  Globules, 
sc  or  red  Part  of  the  Blood,  will  be  diffolv’d 
“  and  diffufed  thro’  the  Serum  of  the  Blood. 

N  2  4£  And 
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u  And  this  again  is  confirmed  by  Experi- 
“  merits,  for  nothing  does  render  the  red 
€c  Part  of  the  Blood  fo  fluid,  and  keep  it 
£C  more  from  coagulating  when  drawn  in  a 
“  Cup,  than  urinous  Salts  and  Spirits. 
cc  When  the  red  Part  of  the  Blood  is  thus 
£c  diflblv’d,  and  united  to  its  Serum,  it  will 

with  the  Serum  be  carried  off  thro"  the 
c‘  Glands  of  the  Kidnies  ;  and  being  united 
(c  to  their  Salts,  will  alter  their  Figures  and 
“  Properties,  as  Litharge  and  Corail  do  the 
cc  Salts  of  Vinegar,  giving  them  a  fweet 
€i  Tafte.”  Thus  from  this  one  Ample  un¬ 
doubted  Principle  of  Attraction,  and  three 
known  Experiments,  the  whole  Myftery  is 
explained. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  firjl  Place , 
•that  it  by  no  Means  appears,  that  drinking 
of  fpirituous  Liquors  is  the  moft  general  and 
evident  Caufe  of  this  Diftemper  5  much  lefs 
that  the  more  fpirituous  they  are,  the  fooner 
they  bring  it :  For  it  has  not  only  been  be¬ 
fore  obferved*  that  acid  Liquors,  fuch  as 
Cyder  and  frnall  Wines,  are  a  common 
Caufe  of  it  j  but  it  alfo  appears  from  daily 
*  Experience,  that  Small-beer,  Water  itfelf, 
or  any  other  wafhy  Liquor,  taken  in  too 
great  Quantities,  may  be  the  Caufe  of  this 

DiP 
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Diforder.  This  may,  indeed,  be  more  like¬ 
ly  to  happen,  if  the  Digeftion  is  impaired 
by  frequent  Dram-drinkings  but  Drams 
alone  are  rather  productive  of  other  Diftem- 
pcrs;  elfe  furely  the  Diabetes  would  be 
more  frequent :  So  that  no  certain  Effect  is 
to  be  gather'd  from  the  Blood  thus  impreg¬ 
nated  with  Spirit,  as  our  Author  fuppofes. 
Secondly ,  if  it  were  poilible  that  fpirituous 
Liquors  could  fo  faturate  the  Blood  with  Spi¬ 
rit,  as  not  to  leave  aqueous  Moifture  fuffi- 
cient  to  take  up  its  Salts  5  but  that  Part  of 
the  Serum,  which  fhould  be  Water,  be¬ 
comes  for  the  mod  part  Spirit  5  fhould  we 
not  hence  apprehend  worfe  Confequenccs  ? 
How  could  the  Blood  circulate  without 
aqueous  Moifture  ?  How  could  the  nccella- 
ry  Secretions  be  carried  on  ?  How  would 
the  tender  Fibres  perform  their  refpedive 
Offices  ?  How  would  the  Brain  bear  it  ? 
Docs  not  every  Drunkard  fhew  us,  that 
Spirit  is  of  a  tranfmeable  Nature,  and  eafily 
carried  off?  Are  little  wandring  Pains  and 
Twitchings  of  the  Tendons  the  only  Mif- 
chief  that  would  enfue  ?  Or  indeed  arc 
they  ufually  reckoned  among  the  fore-run¬ 
ning  Signs  of  a  Diabetes  ?  But,  thirdly , 
fuppofing  there  is  Spirit  enough  in  the 
Blood  to  hinder  the  Salts  from  diflolving, 
3  and 
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and  the  Experiment  fhall  take  Place ;  could 
we  not  eafily  fupply  the  Body  with  aqueous 
Moifture,  fufficient  to  overbalance  the  ill 
Effects  of  the  Spirit  ?  and  would  not  the 
Cure  conftft  in  that  which  by  Experience 
is  found  hurtful,  viz.  the  plentiful  drink¬ 
ing  of  fmall  watry  Liquors  ? 

But  to  proceed  to  his  fecond  Experiment, 
which,  is  the  fufing  of  the  red  Part  of  the 
Blood  by  means  of  urinous  Salts,  which 
makes  the  Blood  become  thin  as  Water, 
and  tranfmeable  thro'  the  Kidnies.  Did  this 
Gentleman  ever  fee  Blood  turned  to  Water, 
by  means  of  urinous  Saits?  And  if  it  was 
fo,  what  determines  the  Paflage  of  it  thro' 
the  Kidnies  only?  Not  the  Salts  for  that 
has  alter’d  its  Qualities,  and  become  fweet : 
And  he  brings  a  third  Experiment  to  prove 
why  it  muft  be  fo,  viz.  Bccaufe  a  red 
“  Subftance  out  of  the  Body  makes  an  acid 

Salt  fweet  5  therefore  a  red  Subftance  in 
<£  the  Body  fhall  make  an  urinous  Salt 
lt  fweet.”  I  need  not  furely  dwell  any  longer 
on  fuch  Reafoning  as  this,  but  fhall  only 
obferve,  that  this  Gentleman  was  a  Phyfi- 
cian  of  great  Note  in  the  Mathematical 
Way,  and  profefs’d  to  build  Phyfick  on  the 
clear  and  dcmonftrablc  Principles  of  that 

Science  5 
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Science?  but  (lands  an  Inftance,  among  many 
others,  that  thefe  ‘Philomaths  are  no  wifcr 
than  other  Folks  5  tho'  they  think  they  have 
a  moll  piercing  Eye,  and  can  with  Certain¬ 
ty  declare, 

Quod  latet  arcana  non  enarrabile  Fibrd . 

As  therefore  I  am  by  no  means  fatisfied 
with  either  of  thefe  Accounts,  I  mull  beg 
Leave  to  proceed  in  my  own  Way,  and  de¬ 
clare  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  Cafe. 
And  Fir  ft)  I  think  it  is  evident,  that  a  dia¬ 
betes  is  a  Difeafe  of  the  Kidney  :  For  when 
any  Glands  difeharge  more  than  they  ought, 
and  this  Difeharge  is  of  different  Quality 
from  that  which  is  natural,  then  are  fuch 
Glands  faid  to  be  difeafed  5  and  this  is  appa¬ 
rently  the  Cafe  of  the  Kidnies  in  a  diabe - 
botes.  In  what  Manner  they  are  difeafed 
will  appear,  in  fome  meafure,  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Confiderations  5  fir  ft*  from  the  mod 
evident  Caufes  of  it ;  fiecondly ,  from  the 
Analogy  it  bears  to  other  Accidents  of  the 
Body  s  thirdly ,  from  the  Cure, 

The  mod  common  and  evident  Caufe  of 
a  diabetes  is,  the  immoderate  Ufe  of  fuch 
Things,  which  caufe  Urine  to  flow  plenti¬ 
fully 
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fully  thro'  the  Kidnies  :  Thus  Cyder,  cool 
Tankards ,  cPunch7  which  provoke  Urine, 
and  arc  drank  in  great  Quantities,  are  a 
frequent  Caufe  of  this  Diforder  $  and 
that  more  efpecially  if  the  Conftitution 
is  fuch,  as  to  have  its  Difcharges  in 
this  Way  naturally  large.  —  If  drank  at 
a  Time  of  Year  when  Perfpiration  is  left, 
* — At  a  Time  of  Life,  when  the  Tone  of 

the  Part  begins  to  be  impair'd. - Or  when 

the  Kidnies  are  already  weaken'd,  thro'  In- 
temperance,  Difeafe,  or  other  Accident, 
Thcfe  Confiderations,  I  fay,  incline  us  to 
think,  that  a  Relaxation  of  the  fccretory 
Dufts  of  the  Kidnies  is  the  Caufe  of  this 
Diforder  :  And  this  is  fomewhat  confirm'd, 
in  that*  in  oft  Authors  fpeak  of  it  as  arifing 
wholly  from  an  undue  Ufe  of  diuretick  and 
forcing  Medicines.—— -f*  Some  have  obferv’d 
it  confequent  upon  aSupprcflion  of  Urine— 
J  As  alfo  an  undue  Ufe  of  Opium  j  of  both 
which  a  Relaxation  is  the  Confequence. 

And  there  feems  ftill  farther  Reafon  to 
believe  this,  if  we  confider,  Secondly ,  the 
Analogy  it  bears  to  other  colliquative  Dif- 

*  Hlidanus  Cent.  5.  Obf.  53.. — Tulpius,  Lib.  2.  Cap.  46, 
•f  Foreftus,  Lib.  24.  Obf.  4. — -Harris,  Qbf,  3.  de  Diabetec 
t  Lifter  Exerc.  de  Diabete, 

charges  > 
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charges  ;  which  we  all  agree,  proceed  in 
great  meafure,  from  the  Relaxation  and 
Weakncfs  of  the  fecerning  Glands  j  and 
which  are  accompanied,  more  or  lefs,  with 
the  fame  hedi'cal  Symptoms :  And  thcfe 
Difcharges  are  as  much  altered,  both  in 
Quantity  and  Quality,  from  what  is  natu¬ 
rally  fecreted,  as  in  a  Diabetes,  tho’  not  in 
the  fame  Manner. 

Thirdly ,<  The  Cure  of  this  Diforder  has 
from  all  Antiquity,  confided  chiefly  in  fuch 
Things  as  were  fuppos’d  to  aftringe  and 
ftrengthen  the  Kidneys,  without  any  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  Grafts  of  the  Blood  ;  except  that 
by  Milk,  and  other  nutritive  Incraflants, 
they  endeavour’d  to  lower  the  Fledick  Fever, 
and,  by  fome  cooling  Medicines,  allay  the 
Third.  Dr.  Willis  does  indeed  fay,  that 
both  Reafon  and  Experience  declare  againft 
Aftringents,  and  that  few  or  none  are  cured 
by  this  Method  ;  but  as  the  prefent  Pradicc 
declares  for  them,  and  he  was  not  able  to 
fubftitute  a  better  in  their  Room,  they  ftill 
remain  as  Evidence,  that  this  Notion  of  a 
Relaxation ,  was  not  only  the  current  Opi¬ 
nion  before  his  Time,  but  is  fo  ftill ;  and 
it  is  alfo  evident,  that  many  have  been  be¬ 
nefited  by  Aftringents.  From  all  which  1 

O  con- 
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conclude,  that  where  there  is  a  diabetica! 
Flow  of  Urine,  there  the  Kidneys  are  re¬ 
lax’d. 


But  I  very  much  doubt  whether  this  is  the 
whole  of  the  Affair ;  for  if  the  Kidneys 
only  were  in  Fault,  it  would  furely  be  a 
more  frequent  Diftemper.  The  free  Indul¬ 
gence  in  all  kind  of  Liquors — the  common 
Accidents  attending  Stone  and  Gravel — old 

Age - and  other  incidental  Weakneffes  of 

thefe  Parts,  would  render  it  almoft  impofli- 
ble  to  efcape  it,  if  Relaxation  was  the  only 
Gauf'e :  Nor  can  I  well  conceive,  if  this 
were  the  Cafe,  how  fome  People  fhould 
drill  fuch  Quantities  of  Liquor  thro’  the 
Kidneys,  without  any  Tendency  to  Diabe¬ 
tes  ;  whilft  others,  who  are  guilty  of  much 

Idler  Irregularities  this  Way,  fhall  be  feiz’d 
with  it. 


And  therefore  I  think  a  Relaxation  of 
the  Kidneys  not  the  Whole  of  this  Diforder, 
but  that  fomething  farther  is  neceffary  to¬ 
wards  conftitudng  a  Diabetes,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  Acrimony  of  Blood.  Whether 
this  Acrimony  be  of  a  peculiar  Nature  5  or 
whether  it  only  ariles  from  a  Suppreffionof 
Peripiiation,  high  Feeding,  or  other  com¬ 


mon 
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mon  fcorbutick  Caufes,  I  do  not  take  upon 
me  to  determine j  but  this  i  believe,  that 
as  Acrimony  occafions  other  Gleets,  fo  this 
alfo ;  which  in  feme  meafure  appears  from 
the  following  Obfervations :  *  That  diffe¬ 
rent  Kinds  of  Fevers  will  fometimes  end 
in  it. — - — That  it  has  been  feen  to  follow 
upon  Mortifications  from  an  inward  Caufe. 
— — f*That  People  labouring  under  this 
Diftemper  are  fubjeft  to  Spafms,  Cramps, 
and  hot  fiery  Eruptions  of  divers  Kinds. — 
•—That  if  any  Inflammation  arifes  in  the 
flefhy  Parts,  it  is  generally  very  difficult  to 

manage,  and  will  often  mortify. - Add  to 

this,  that  the  very  higheft  Inflammation  the 
human  Body  is  fubjeft  to,  viz.  the  Car¬ 
buncle,  is  fometimes  an  Attendant  on  this 
Difordcr. 


*  Alrlv]  of  bu>v  vvcrcov  tk,  u^b(TKy}iI'sv  \q  togs, 

h  xglcri  to  '/CCiK.oY}§sq  lyx.txT&i'uTov  a*  va croi. 

Arettsus  de  Diab. 


Obfervavi  in  pluribus  huic  Morbo  per  intervalla  ob- 
noxiis,  quod  paulo  antequam  in  Urinae  Profluvium  inciderint, 
in  toto  corpore  parti um  nervearum  dolores  vagos,  &  corruga- 
tiones,  modo  cum  ftupore,  &  formicationis  fenfu,  modo  cum 
crebris  fpafmis,  ac  tenainum  fubfultibus,  aliifque  fpirituum 
perturbationibus  &  inquietudmibus,  patereaiur.  Willi  i  de 
Diab,. 


o  2 
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I  am  very  fenfible,  that  all  Diforders 
confequent  upon  a  Diabetes,  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  the  Alteration  made,  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  Fluids  or  Solids,  by  the  Diftem- 
per  itfelf  j  but  as  many  of  them  have  been 
obferv’d  to  precede  a  Diabetes,  as  well  as 
follow  from  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  Proof 
given,  that  when  thefe  Mifchiefs  are  the 
Confequencc,  they  do  not  arife  from  an 
original  Fault  in  the  Blood,  it  is  reafonable 
to  think  Acrimony  is  one  great  Caufe  of 
a  Diabetes :  And,  indeed,  I  hardly  ever 
have  feen  a  Pcrfon  labouring  under  this  Dif- 
order,  but,  upon  Enquiry,  1  had  reafon  to 
think  he  was  highly  fcorbutick,  before  this 
Misfortune  came  upon  him  5  and  however 
drinking  of  fmall  Liquors  may  have  been 
the  can  fa  Tr^oKxra^r  an  acrimonious  State 
of  Blood  has  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
the  cauja  tt ^oriy up iviti  of  his  Diflcmper. 

And  this  Account  is  Bill  farther  probable, 

« 

if  we  believe  what  is  reported  of  the  Ser¬ 
pent  *Dipfas,  that  its  Bite  throws  a  Man 
into  a  Diabetes.  I  cannot  find  any  men¬ 
tion  of  a  Diabetes  in  Top  fell ,  who  has  col¬ 
lected  both  from  Ancients  and  Moderns  all 
that  he  could  learn  of  this,  and  all  other 

Kind 
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Kind  of  Serpents ;  nor  does  *  Lucan  fay  any 
Thing  of  it,  tho  he  defcribes  the  Symp¬ 
toms  of  a  Man  bit  by  this  Serpent  'Dip fas. 
They  only  fay,  that  the  Third  is  intolera¬ 
ble,  and  that  they  will  drink  till  they  burd. 
Now  if  this  exceffive  drinking  ever  ends  in 
Diabetes,  it  feems  to  me  to  be  a  Cafe  in 
Point ;  hrd,  an  Acrimony  caufing  Third, 
then  a  Diabetes  from  fmall  Liquors  drank 
to  aflwage  that  Third.  We  conclude  then, 
that  the  Relaxation  of  the  Kidney  is  the 
tmmeduite  Cnuje  of  a  Diabetes  >  but  that 
the  more  remote  Cnuje  (that  without  which 
it  would  not  have  been)  is  Acrimony  ;  and 
that  both  toget'ner  are  the  adequate  Caule. 

And,  indeed,  the  Cure  of  this  Didem- 
per  from  Briftol- Water  fpeaks  as  much ; 
which  feems  to  ad,  not  only  by  drengthen- 
ing  the  relax  d  Part,  but  alio  at  the  fame 
Time  correcting  the  Acrimony  of  the  Blood, 
and  fo  drikes  at  the  two  joint  Caufes  of  it. 
Aftringent  Medicines  may  fometimes  be  of 
Service  in  this  Didemper,  but  Bri/icl-W a- 
ter  greatly  exceeds  them,  in  that  it  will  not 
only  cure  fooncr  and  furer  than  thefe  will, 
but  alfo  when  they  abfolutely  fail ;  and  this 


*  Lucan's  Pharfal.  Lib.  9,  434= 
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for  two  Reafons.  Firft,  as  they  feem  to  be 
an  Aftringent  fuitcd  to  the  Part :  Secondly, 
as  they  not  only  anfwer  this  Intention  of 
lengthening,  but  alfo  another  of  equal 
Import,  and  without  which  the  Cure  is  not 
eafily  effe&ed. 

It  appears  from  outward  Applications, 
that  the  milder  Aftringents  will  often  be  of 
Service,  where  the  rougher  would  do  Hurt ; 
So  that  the  moft  powerful  are  not  always 
the  moft  effectual,  unlefs  adapted  to  the 
Part.  And  there  are  two  Things  which 
feem  requifite  in  every  aftringent  Medicine, 
that  is  of  Service  in  this  Diforder ;  Firft, 
that  it  arrive  at  the  Part  affe&ed  ;  Second¬ 
ly,  that  it  is  adapted  to  it.  As  it  is  not 
every  Aftringent  will  do  either  of  tliefe, 
we  muft  make  Choice  of  luch  as  are  moft 
likely  ;  and  in  this  feems  to  be  the  Excel¬ 
lence  of  Brzjiol-Watci:,  which,  tho’  a  flight 
Aftringent,  yet  as  it  feeks  its  Exit  thro’ the 
Kidneys,  affs  more  fpecifically  upon  the 
Part  than  any  other  known  Medicine,  and 
may  perhaps  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  ir. 
But  whether  this  be  fo  or  no,  this  is  certain, 
that  it  correfts  Acrimony,  and  by  fo  doing 
difpofes  the  weaken’d  Part  to  a  Cure,  which, 
in  all  Probability,  it  cou’d  not  otherwife 

re- 
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receive.  Hence  we  fee,  why  none  of  the 
Medicines  ordinarily  made  ufe  of,  will 
have  the  deftrcd  EfFeft,  be  they  either  Incraf- 
iants  or  Aftringents ;  becaufe  they  do  not 
correft  Acrimony.  How  far  they  may  be 
made  to  do  it,  by  a  prudent  blending  of 
them  together  with  anti-acrid  Medicines, 
I  cannot  fay  :  Let  it  be  tried. 

This  Diftempcr  has  been  called  Hydrops 
ad  Matulam ;  intimating  that,  as  in  a  Drop- 
fy,  the  watry  Parts  of  the  Blood  are  fepa- 
lated  from  it,  and  lodge  in  the  Abdomen, 
fo  here  is  the  fame  Thing,  only  with  this 
Difference,  that  the  Water  fo  feparated  is 
carried  off  by  Urine.  If  they  only  mean, 
that  there  is  in  both  Cafes  a  Separation  of 
the  watry  Parts,  I  could  eafily  agree  with 
them.  But  if  they  infer  from  hence,  they 
are  alike  either  in  their  Caufes  or  their 
Cure,  I  can  fee  no  manner  of  Reafon  for 
the  Companion  made.  jQui  ad  pauca  rs~ 
Jjpiciunt,  de  facili  pronuntiant.  A  Re¬ 
buke  I  wifh  was  not  quite  fo  applicable  to 
Phyfick  as  it  is. 

And  thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  true  Caufe  of  a  Diabetes,  and  the  Indi¬ 
cations  of  Cure  anfvver’d  by  Briftol-Watcr ; 

which 
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which,  as  it  is  agreeable  to,  and  explicative 
of  its  Virtues  in  other  Cafes,  carries  with 
it  a  great  Probability  of  Truth  ;  and  farther 
than  this  I  do  nor  pretend  to.  i  cannot 
conclude  this  Chapter  without  mentioning 
a  Caution  or  two  which  may  be  of  Ufe. 

In  fcorbutick  Habits  of  Body,  where  the 
Blood  is  acrimonious,  and  there  is  Third:, 
not  to  indulge  too  freely  in  Punch,  Cyder, 
or  efpecially  Small-Beer.  In  warmer  Cli¬ 
mates  fmall  Liquors  will  perfpire  away ; 
but  in  this  they  are  very  apt  to  run  off  thro’ 
the  Kidneys,  efpecially  if  drank  at  a  Time 
of  Life  when  the  Pores  begin  to  be  lei's 
open,  and  Perfpiration  abates,  and  there  is 
a  fcorbutick  Habit  from  this  Caufe. 

If  there  happens  to  be  an  unufual  Blow 
of  Urine,  to  be  upon  your  Guard.  Many 
have  had  a  Diabetes  and  have  not  known 
it ;  nor  is  it  always  difcovcrable  by  the 
Tafte.  1  have  feen  thofe  who  have  mani~ 
feftly  wafted,  from  a  Flow  of  Water,  with¬ 
out  any  Swectnefs  difcovcrable  in  it,  and 
have  been  cured  at  this  Place  s  which  I  do 
not  direftly  call  a  Diabetes,  but  rather  an 
Inclination  towards  it,  which,  if  not  put  a 
Stop  to,  will  end  in  it*  Others  there  are, 
5  who 
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Who  have  made  fweet  Water  probably  for 
many  Months,  but  have  been  fo  incurious 
as  not  to  tafte  it,  and  fo  have  remained  ig¬ 
norant  of  their  Cafe. 

This  Water  takes  Effed  in  fome  fooner* 
in  fome  latetr;  it  will  fometimes  do  its 
Work  in  three  Weeks,  without  help  of  any 
Other  Medicines ;  fometimes  it  will  not  do 
it  in  as  many  Months  ;  and  yet,  by  Care 
and  Perfeverance,  make  a  perfed  Cure  at 
lad.  The  longer  the  Diforder  has  been 
upon  a  Perfon  before  he  applies  to  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  it  is  generally  the  more  difficult  to  re¬ 
medy.  That  this  Diftemper  does  not  al¬ 
ways  meet  with  a  Cure,  is  very  true;  and 
for  this  Reafon  it  is  that  JSri/?#/- Water 
ihares  the  Fate  of  the  Bark ,  and  other  capi¬ 
tal  Medicines,  and  has  been  abufed  accord¬ 
ingly*  But  if  thro"  Length  of  Time,  Weak- 
nefs  of  Body,  or  bad  Conftitution*  this 
Diftemper  gets  a  Head,  and  is  above  the 
Power  of  Medicine,  it  is  no  Refledion 
upon  the  Water  that  it  cannot  cure 

it.  This  is  certain,  that  the  fpecifkk  Vir¬ 
tue  of  this  Water,  in  this  Diftemper,  is  fo 
well  known,  that  it  exhibits  the  ftrongeft 
Inftance  of  the  medicinal  Qualities  of  it, 
and  its  Difference  from  other  Waters,  not 

p  mine- 
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mineral;  becaufe  no  Water  will  do  what 
this  does,  nor  will  this  do  it  at  a  Diftance. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Gleets. 

WHAT  next  offers  to  be  confider’ci 

under  the  Head  of  encreafed  Secre- 

\ 

cretions  from  relax'd  Glands,  are  Gleets* 
And  firft  of  the  Fluor  Muliebris>  than 
which  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  compli¬ 
cated  Difeafe,  whether  it  be  confidered  in 
its  Caufes,  or  in  its  Effe&s.  The  and 
mod  general  Caufe  of  it  is,  the  Abun¬ 
dance  of  phlegmatick  or  watry  Humours, 
apt  more  efpecially  to  lodge  in  Parts  remote 
from  the  Heart,  where  the  Circulation  is 
languid,  and  the  Vcffels  numerous  and  lax, 
and  which  fo  lodging  difcharge  diemfelves 
in  different  Confidence  and  Colour,  and 
caufe  no  fmall  Variety  of  Cafes.  Second¬ 
ly,  If  from  any  Foulnefs  of  Blood,  or  Sharp- 
nefs  of  Humours,  or  other  Caufe,  the 
Glands  of  thefe  Parts  happen  to  be  inflam¬ 
ed,  the  Confequence  of  inch  Inflammation 
is,  that  when  it  goes  off,  it  neceflarily 
leaves  fiich  Glands  weak  and  loaded  ;  which, 
if  they  do  not  foon  recover  their  Tone, 
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become  gleety,  and  will  alfo  produce  diffe¬ 
rent  Efte&s,  according  to  the  Conftitution 
it  meets  with,  and  end  either  in  Cachexy 
or  Hedtick.  Thirdly ,  The  fame  Confequen- 
ces  will  follow,  if  thefe  Parts  are  weaken¬ 
ed  from  any  other  Caufe,  fuch  as  natural 
Weaknefs  of  the  Part,  any  Hurt  from  Cold, 
or  Strain,  or  other  Accidents,  which  are 
innumerable.  And  accordingly  we  find  that 
the  Cure  of  this  Diforder  varies  with  the 
Caufes  5  for  in  the  firft  of  thefe  Cafes  it  is 
expedient  to  preferibe  Vomits,  Purges,  Sto- 
machicks,  Chalybeates,  Bitters,  Volatiles, 
warm  Emmenagogues,  &c.  in  fuch  Order 
and  Proportion  as  the  Cafe  requires  :  In  the 
fecond  Cafe,  we  dare  ufe  nothing  which  a- 
gitates  the  Blood,  or  ftimulates  the  Solids; 
but  muft  have  recourfe  to  Incraffants,  and 
to  foftening  fedative  Medicines :  In  the 
third  and  iaft  Place,  our  whole  Care  is  to 
ftrengthen  the  Part  by  Balfams,  and  warm 
Chalybeates,  if  the  Conftitution  be  moift 
and  cold  ;  by  Alum,  Bark,  Vitriol,  &c.  if 
the  Humours  be  fharp  5  and  by  relieving  the 
Part  affected  by  every  Method  that  can  de¬ 
rive  Humours  from  within  outwards. 
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Let  us  now  fee  what  is  to  be  expeded 
from  Briftol Water  in  thefe  feveral  Cafes 
before  diftinguifhed.  In  the  firft  Cafe> 
where  the  Blood  is  poor,  and  the  Part 
loaded,  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  no  Service 
at  all  j  for  how  fhould  fuch  a  Habit  of 
Body  be  improv'd  by  a  Water,  which  ra¬ 
ther  binds  in  Humours  than  throws  them 
out  ?  And  how  fhould  it  ftrengthen  a  Part, 
of  which  it  naturally  encreafes  the  Load  ? 
But  in  the  fiecond  Cafe  I  believe  it  may  be 
of  great  Benefit  5  firft,  as  it  tempers  the 
Sharpnefs  of  the  Humours,  and  makes  them 
lefs  ftimulating ;  fecondly ,  as  it  ftrcngthens 
the  Part,  preventing  Inflammation,  and 
remedying  the  Effeds  of  it*  But  even  here 
there  will  be  great  Difference  of  Succels,  in 
Proportion  as  the  Conftitution  is  hot  or 
cold,  and  according  as  the  Difpofition  tends 
to  a  Hediclc  or  Cachexy  >  which  latter  is 
the  raoft  common  Confequence  $  becaufe 
Women  are  not  fo  fubjed  to  a  Hedick  as 
Men,  having'  neither  fo  adive  Blood,  nor 
fo  adive  Solids,  as  Men  in  general  have* 
Jut  it  is  to  be  obferv’d  here,  that  Cafes  are 
frequently  complicated,— that  the  Body 
wilkfeem  cachedick,  when  the  Humours 
offending  are  exceeding  fharp0  And  in 

fuch- 
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fuch  like  Appearances,  Briftol-W ater  mud 
not  be  defpifed  j  becaufe  it  may,  in  Corn* 
jundion  with  other  Medicines,  be  of  great 
Service  ;  and  that  not  becaufe  of  {harp  Hu¬ 
mours  onlyy  but  if  we  confider  that  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Fart  is  a  neceflary  Concomitant ,  fa 
far  as  Briftol-W ater  can  help  this  Symptom, 
fo  far  it  may  be  ufed,  and  no  further. 
And  this  brings  me  to  confider  of  the  third 
Difference  laid  down,  where  the  Weak  nefs 
of  the  Part  is  chiefly  in  Fault.  And  here 
Briftol-W  ater  may  be  confider’d  as  a 
Strengthner  of  the  Part,  but  not  fuch  as 
can  be  trufted  to  in  great  Hurts,  fuch  as 
Abortions,  Strains,  &c.  Where  the  Blood 
is  warm  and  adive,  it  does  great  Good ; 
but  where  it  is  cold  and  languid,  it  cannot 
be  relied  upon, 

What  has  been  faid  is,  I  think,  fufficient 
to  explain  the  Diforders  of  the  Glands  in 
general,  at  lead  fuch  as  end  in  Drain.  Firft 
then,  they  are  either  loaded  by  Quantity  \ 
or,  Secondly ,  they  are  inflamed  or  obftrud- 
ed  by  fome  ill  Quality  of  the  Humours  paf- 
fing,  which,  if  refolved,  nccefiarily  leave 
the  Part  weak  s  if  not,  end  in  Sthirrhus, 
Ulcer,  &c.  Thirdly ,  they,  like  all  other 
Parts  of  the  Body,  are  fubjed  to  Weak- 

nefs. 
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ncfs,  cither  conftitutional  or  acquired,, 
Each  of  thcfc  three  therefore  will  either 
end  in  Drain,  or  fomewhat  worfe.  The 
firft  is  the  moft  eafily  remedied  5  next  to 
that  the  fecond,  if  it  ends  fafely  in  Drain  $ 
laft  of  all,  the  third.  And  if  we  confider 
that  any  two  or  more  of  thefe  may  be 
complicated  together,  we  fhall  then  have 
fome  tolerable  Idea  of  the  great  Variety  of 
thefe  Diforders,  and  why  they  are  often  of 
fo  ftubborn  a  Nature. 

Simple  Gonorrhea's  in  Men  Hand  diftin- 
guifhed  from  thofe  in  Women,  in  that  they 
proceed  only  from  Weaknefs  of  the  Part, 
and  are  never  occafioned  by  Humours  pref- 

fing  that  Way,  but  by  Strain ,  or  other 
acquir’d  Weaknefs  of  the  Glands,  Whence 
the  foie  Indication  of  Cure  (unlefs  in  ill 
Habits  of  the  Body,  which  make  the  Cure 
complicate,)  is  ftrengthening  the  Part  3 
which  as  it  is  no  eafy  Matter  to  do,  fo  j 
cannot  recommend  Briflol-  Water  as  a 
Thing  to  be  depended  on.  But  when  fuch 
Cafes  prove  ftubborn,  and  cannot  be  cured 
by  the  common  Methods ;  I  know  not  of 
any  Thing  more  advifeable  to  add  to  other 
Medicines  than  Briflol- Water.  It  may  bet¬ 
ter  a  fcorbutick  Habit  of  Body  5  it  will 

1  moft 
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moft  certainly  contribute  to  ftrengthen  the 
Part ;  and  by  its  gentle  gradual  Manner  of 
Operation,  may,  perhaps,  ad  more  friendly 
and  effcdually  than  that  which  feems  more 

*  X 

powerful.  And  accordingly  we  obferve  in 
thefe  Cafes,  that  even  regular  Diet,  gentle 
Riding,  chearful  Company,  which  all  ferve 
to  keep  up  the  Strength,  are  fometimes 
more  to  be  relied  on,  than  the  mod:  pro- 
mifing  Medicines, 

In  Venereal  Gonorrheas,  where  the  Vi¬ 
rulence  is  entirely  purged  off,  and  a  Gleet 
left,  it  generally  yields  to  Turpentine  Me¬ 
dicines  5  if  it  continues,  oris  encreafed  by 
repeated  Ads  of  Venery,  (without  Xu- 
fedion)  it  is  reducible  to  a  fimple  Gleet, 
and  BriJloU  Water  will  be  of  equal  Service. 

And  thus  much  {hall  fuffice  to  have  faid 
on  thofe  two  great  Sources  of  a  Hedick, 
Encreafed  Circulation ,  and  Encreafed  Se¬ 
cretion.  Were  I  to  treat  particularly  of 
Diarrhea’s,  profufe  Sweats,  and  other  col¬ 
liquative  Difcharges,  I  could  do  little  more 
than  repeat  what  has  already  been  faid.  I 
fhall  therefore  only  obferve  in  general,  that 
where  the  Drain  is  great,  and  the  Hedick 
certain,  this  Waters  anfwcrs  two  main  In- 

Indi- 
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dications  of  Cure,  of  refitting  the  Activity 
of  the  Blood,  and  lengthening  the  weak 
Part ;  except  that  in  Diarrhea's  fome  of  the 
fame  Obje&ions  will  lie  againft  it,  as  I  have 
before  obferv’d  in  the  Cafe  of  Dyfentery. 
But  when  the  Evacuation  is  fuch  as  the 
Body  can  bear,  and  the  Conftitution  not 
heftical,  it  can  only  ad  as  a  Strengthened 
Nor  will  it  even  do  this,  where  there  is 
the  leaft:  Tendency  to  Cachexy.  The  one 
appears  from  its  Virtues  in  a  Diabetes  $ 
what  is  faid  of  Gleets,  may  ferve  as  an  In- 
ftance  of  the  other.  What  now  remains  is, 
to  explain  its  Virtues  in  Diforders  of  the 
urinary  Tajfages,  and  in  the  Ththijis  Tul- 
monaria :  And  firft,  of  the  urinary  Pafifages. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

Of  Dif orders  of  the  Urinary 

Passages. 

IF  this  Water  a&s  fpecificalljr  upon  any 
one  Part  more  than  another,  it  is  on  the 
Urinary  ‘Pajfages,  to  which  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  friendly,  in  aimoft  every  Complaint 
to  which  they  are  fubjeCh 

In  nephritick  Cafes  it  may  be  of  Service, 
barely  as  a  Diuretick  j  but  if  we  confider 
that  it  alio  corrects  Acrimony,  allays  Heat,, 
and  ftrengthens  the  Part,  there  is  hardly 
any  Indication  of  Cure  that  may  not  be  am 
fwer’d  by  it.  In  the  Fit,  indeed,  I  have 
fometimes  feen  it  not  of  fufficient  Force  to 
pafs  5  in  which  Cafe  it  will  rather  do  Harm 
than  Good  :  But  out  of  it  this  rarely  hap¬ 
pens  $  and  where  it  does  pafs,  it  cools,  ic 
cleanfes,  and  ftrengthens  at  one  and  the 
fame  Time.  Some  may  perhaps  think, 
that  as  an  Aftringent  it  will  contradict  the 
general  Intention  of  Cure,  which  is  to  keep 
the  Faflages  open  $  but  if  they  will  confider 
in  how  relax'd  a  State  thefe  Parts  generally 

Q  -  are, 
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are,  from  the  Strain  and  Spafms  they  under¬ 
go  in  the  paffing  of  Gravel,  and  how  the 
ufual  Regimen,  which  is  opening  and  laxa¬ 
tive  in  this  Cafe,  does  rather  cncreafe  than 
remedy  this  Inconvenience,  will  be  inclined 
to  lend  an  Ear  to  Fred .  Hof  man ,  who  ob~ 
ferves :  §}uod  toni  renalis  nimia  refolutio , 
morbonm  qui  renes  occupant ,  potiffima 
caufa ,  &  origo  eft - — -Qua  de  caufdy  fays 
he,  temperata  ajlringentia  &  roborantia , 
in  calculo  tarn  pr&fervando ,  quam  curando9 
palm  am  cateris  praripiunt  ;  and  refers  you 
to  a  Differtation  of  Heucherus ,  ^  Aftrin - 
gentium  ufu  in  Calculo,  Med.  rat.  Syft.  Pars 
I.  Se£i.  ii.  Cap.  8.  And  of  all  Aftringents 
furely  Water  promifes  the  fa i reft, 

becaufe  it  is  a  Diuretick,  and  ferves  to 
cleanfe,  as  well  as  ftrengthen,  at  the  fame 
time;  which  I  believe  no  other  Aftrin  sent 
does. 

In  the  Stone  (properly  fb  called)  it  is  of 
ilngular  Service,  in  that  it  foftensthe  Urine, 
allays  Heat,  prevents  the  fretting  of  the 
Parts,  and  may  ferve  to  wafh  away  frefh 
Concretions  of  fabulous  Matter,  and,  with 
the  Ufe  of  other  Medicines,  be  made  fab- 
fervient  to  many  good  Purpofes. 
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But  its  chief  Excellence  lies  in  Cafes 
■where  neither  Stone  or  Gravel  is  already 
form’d,  but  only  apprehended ;  whether  it 
be  ufed  as  a  Prefervative  for  thofe  who  ne¬ 
ver  have  had  it,  or  as  a  Preventive  to  fuch 
as  have  had  fome  fmall  Intimations  of  it. 
For  here,  as  the  Kidneys  are  fuppofed  to 
be  tolerably  found,  a  prudent  Ufe  of  this 
Water  will  anfwer  the  End  requir’d  ;  where¬ 
as  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  when  the 
urinary  Paffages  have  receiv’d  any  material 
Hurt,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  remedy,  becaufe 
of  the  conftant  Motion  they  are  in,  and 
the  no  lefs  conftant  Flow  of  Water  through 
them  :  So  that  notwithftanding  the  beft  of 
Remedies,  much  Patience  and  Perfeverance 
is  necefiary  j  nay  more,  a  Temper  of  Mind 
willing  to  perlift  in  that  which  is  right,  tho 
no  great  Benefit  enfucs,  and  above  the 
Temptation  of  great  and  uncertain  Promiles. 

As  to  all  thofe  Difordcrs  which  generally 
attend  upon  the  Stone  and  Gravel,  either 
as  a  Caufe,  or  a  Confequence,  fuch  as  In¬ 
flammation,  Hemorrhage,  Ulcer ,  &c.  1 
did  indeed  intend  to  enlarge  upon  them  in 
this  Place  but  as  the  Indications  anfwer’d 
by  Briflol-Wzta:  in  the  Cure  of  them, 

Q_  2  plainly 
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plainly  appears  from  what  has  been  faid,  it 
feems  altogether  needlefs.  One  Thing  I 
fhall  obferve,  which  I  think  of  no  fmall 
Moment,  which  is,  that  X  do  not  think 
Ulcers  of  thefe  Parts  fo  frequent  as  is  gene¬ 
rally  imagined.  If  at  any  time  a  Patient 
voids  Matter  refembling  cPus,  with  his 
Urine,  it  is  immediately  pronounced  to  be 
an  Ulcer  of  the  Kidneys  5  whereas,  from 
what  I  have  obferv'd  in  feveral  Cafes  fent 
down  here,  I  have  Reafon  to  think  it  is  no 
more  than  a  Gleet,  to  which  not  only  the 
Urethra ,  but  alfo  the  Glands  oj  the  Blad - 
dery  Ureters ,  and  of  the  whole  Urinary 
Tdjfage  are  fubjedl:  And  of  this  I  could 
bring  fome  very  convincing  Proofs  >  but  as 
my  Defign  in  this  Treat ife  does  not  admit 
of  relating  particular  Cafes,  and  as  this 
Matter  may  be  certainly  known  by  Direc¬ 
tions,  of  which  X  have  not  yet  had  an  Op¬ 
portunity,  I  leave  it  to  the  Examination  of 
thofe  that  have,  and  fo  conclude  this  Chap¬ 
ter. 

■»  * 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Phthisis  Pulmonakia* 

HE  next  and  laft  Thing  which  I 


JL.  have  to  confide r  is  the  Phthifis  Pul- 
monaria\  a  Difeafe  the  moft  frequent  of 
any  that  is  fent  here,  and  the  moft  difficult 
to  manage.  The  general  Opinion  concern¬ 
ing  this  Diftemper  is,  that  it  begins  with 
Inflammation,  which,  not  being  difeuffed 
in  time,  fuppurates,  and  fo  ends  in  Ulcer  j 
and  this  by  two  different  Ways  5  fir  ft*  in  the 
natural  Method,  as  any  other  Inflamma¬ 
tion  may  5  fecondly ,  by ,  Haemorrhage  5  in 
which  Cafe,  as  the  extravafated  Blood  can¬ 
not  be  fo  perfectly  expe&orated,  but  fome 
of  it  will  remain  behind  5  this,  they  fay,  in 
fo  moift  and  warm  a  Place,  is  very  apt  to 
be  conco&ed  into  Pus ,  and  fo  corrupt  the 
neighbouring  tender  Parts.  Hence  we  are 
told,  by  Authors  both  ancient  and  modern, 
that  no  Part  of  the  Body  is  fo  fubjeft  to 
Suppuration  as  the  Lungs  5  and  moft  Wri¬ 
ters  not  only  deferibe  a  Phthifis  as  arifing 
from  Ulcer  of  the  Lungs,  but  make  Ulcus 
Pulmonum  a  fynonimous  Term  for  it. 


And 
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And  yet  from  a  very  careful  Examina¬ 
tion  of  this  Matter,  both  from  what  I  have 
experienc’d  in  myfelf,  and  obfcrv’d  in  others, 
1  find  nothing  but  what  may  very  fairly  be 
accounted  for  from  a  Catarrh >  and  the 
natural  Confequences  of  it. 

By  Catarrh ,  I  underftand  all  Defluxions 
of  any  Kind,  which  fall  upon  the  Glands 
of  the  Lungs,  be  they  either  fimple  or 
compound i.e.  whether  they  offend  in 
Quantity  only  overloading  them,  or  in  Qua¬ 
lity  alfo  inflaming  and  obftrudting  them. 
The  Confequence  of  a  fimple  Catarrh  from 
Quantity  only,  is  a  greater  Di (charge  than 
is  natural ;  which,  with  common  Care, 
ufually  abates  foon,  and  is  cleared  off,  be¬ 
cause  the  Glands  are  not  fo  hurt,  but  they 
will  eafily  recover  their  natural  Tone  and 

Ufe.  .  A  * 


But  if  the  Humours  are  acrimonious, 
and  fo  circumftanccd  as  not  only  to  over« 
charge  the  Glands,  but  alfo  to  fiimulate  and 
Inflame  them,,  then  will  they  not  fo  eafily 
re.eover  themfelves,  but  be  fo  weaken  d  as 
not  to  yield  their  wonted  Moifture,  nor 
anfwer  their  natural  Ufe  5  whence  they 

become 
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become  gleety,  and  inftead  of  fecreting  that 
which  was  requifite,  drain  the  Body  of  its 
moft  nutritive  Juices.  And  this  I  take  to 
be  the  true  Caufe  of  a  Confumption  from 
phthifical  Spittle,  which  begins  with  a 
Cough,  and  ends  in  Gleet,  and  is,  of  all 
other  Species  of  Confumption,  the  moft 
common,  as  it  is  the  moft  natural  Confe- 
quence  of  a  ftubborn  Catarrh. 

But  if  this  Catarrh  be  yet  of  a  more  ma¬ 
lignant  Nature,  and  fuch  as  tends  not  only 
to  ftimulate  the  Glands,  but  alfo  to  corrode, 
or  any  waysdeftroy  their  fecerning  Power  ; 
Then  follows  either  Scrophnla  or  Schir - 
rhus,  or  eneyfled  Matter ,  or  ftony  Concre¬ 
tions,  &c.  All  which  may  indeed  end  in 
Ulcer,  but  will  caufe  a  Confumption  whe¬ 
ther  they  do  fo  or  no. 

And  as  I  have  great  Reafon  to  think, 
that  from  one  or  other  of  thefe  Accidents 
attending  a  Catarrh ,  a  ' Ththifis  is  for  the 
moft  Part  occafioned  $  I  muft  beg  leave  to 
obferve  firft,  how  very  fubjed  thefe  Parts 
are  to  Catarrh  ;  how  often,  and  how  eaftly 
they  are  affeded  upon  every  flight  Cold 
catched,  and  that  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  Glands  of  the  Body.  Secondly ,  that 

the 
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the  common  procatardick  Caufes  of  this 
Diforder  are  not  properly  inflammatory, 
but  rather  fuch  as  caufe  Defluxions  on  thefc 
Parts.  Hence  we  fee  why  Winter-Wea¬ 
ther,  and  moift  Air,  Anxieties  of  the  Mind, 
Night-Studies,  and  every  Thing  that  checks 
Perfpiration,  are  the  Forerunners  of  this 
Diforder ; — —  becaufe  they  naturally  throw 
Humours  upon  the  Part. - Why  any  natu¬ 

ral  Weaknefs  of  the  Lungs,  from  Confti- 
tution,  or  Mal-formation,  makes  the  Cafe 

more  dangerous  s - and  lajily ,  Why  thefe 

Accidents  are  fo  fatal  to  fcorbutick  Habits 
of  Body  ,  fuch  as  are  not  perfedly  cleanfed 
of  the  Remains  of  Small-Pox,  Meaflcs,  or 
other  eruptive  Fevers  5  or  fuch  as  have  any 
Acrimony  of  Blood  of  other  Kind— — -be¬ 
caufe  all  thefe  contribute  to  the  greater  Ob- 
ftrudion  and  Hurt  of  the  Glands .  And  do 
not  we  in  general  obferve,  that  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  a  Phthifis  is  from  feme  Cold 
caught,  which  gradually  growing  worfeand 
worfe,  encreafes  by  degrees  into  this  Dif- 
temper ;  plainly  fhewing,  that  it  arifes  from 
one  and  the  fame  Caufe  ?  Does  it  not  be¬ 
gin  for  the  mod  part  with  a  Cough,  and 
phlegmatick  Spittle,  manifeftly  glandular? 
Have  we  any  Symptoms  anfwering  to  In¬ 
flammation  tending  to  Suppuration  ?  And 

2  is 
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Is  it  not  much  longer  in  coming  to  Tits 
than  is  poflible,  in  a  Part  fo  liable  to  Sup¬ 
puration  as  this  is  faid  to  be  ?  And  when  it 
is  arrived  at  it,  does  it  deftroy  fo  foon  as 
one  would  imagine  by  the  Quantity  dis¬ 
charged,  and  the  Part  affedted  \  Thefe  are 
Queftions  not  eafily  to  beanfwered  upon  the 
Suppofition  of  an  Ulcer  $  and  accordingly 
Phyficians  will  often  declare,  that  the  Lungs 
are  not  ulcerated,  even  in  dangerous  Cafes, 
where  this  puriform  Spittle  appears  in  great 
Quantities  5  whereby  they  tacitly  confefs 
what  I  am  contending  for. 

There  are  indeed  fomc  Appearances 
which  give  Countenance  to  the  receiv'd 
Opinion,  and  were  probably  the  firft  Foun¬ 
dation  of  it ;  for  as  this  Diforder  often  be¬ 
gins  with  Heat  and  Inflammation,  and  af¬ 
ter  that,  a  Difcharge  of  Matter  follows,  re* 
fembling  Tus,  it  was  natural  enough  to 
imagine,  that  it  was  a  Suppuration  confe- 
quent  on  a  preceding  Inflammation.  And 
feme  Countenance  has  been  given  to  this 
Opinion,  by  the  late  Do&rine  of  *  Tuber¬ 
cles  ?  whereby  it  is  infinuated,  that  thefe  In¬ 
flammations  are  very  fmall,  and  confequent- 

*  Vid.  Morton  s  Phthjiclogia . 

II  ly 
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ly  not  productive  of  violent  Symptoms  5 
yet,  by  being  frequently  repeated,  evade 
the  Art  of  Phyfic,  and  at  Length  exulce- 
rate.  By  which  they  feem  not  only  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  Length  of  Time  to  which 
this  Diftemper  will  run,  before  it  deftroys 
a  Patient,  but  alfo  for  the  gradual  Encreafe 
of  it  $  and  promife  themfelves  a  Cure  by 
incarning,  as  they  hope,  an  Ulcer,  which  is 
but  very  fmall  in  the  Beginning,  and  if 
taken  in  time,  remediable* 

But  thefe  Miftakes  arife  for  want  of  a 
Diftindion,  between  an  Inflammation  of  the 
Blood-VeJJ‘elsy  and  an  Inflammation  of  the 
Glands.  In  all  Defluxions  which  are  acri¬ 
monious,  there  is  indeed  an  Inflammation, 
but  very  different  from  that  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  fo,  and  which,  if  not  re- 
folved,  ends  in  Suppuration  :  For  tho5  the 
Glands  may  fuppurate  as  well  as  other  Parts, 
yet  in  Inflammations  that  are  refolvable,  the 
Confequence  is  very  different.  If  a  com¬ 
mon  Inflammation  of  the  Blood*veffels  is 
refolv’d,  it  is  a  Cure,  and  no  material  Hurt 

remains  5  but  if  the  Glands  be  inflamed, 

* 

tho'  the  Inflammation  is  refolved,  the  Part 
is  left,  weak,  and  there  follows  a  Gleet,  and* 
the  Cure  is  not  effeded  5  and  as  this  Gleet 

yields 
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yields  Matter  fo  very  like  Pus,  that  it  is 
fometimes  impoflible  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
it,  we  have  been  deceiv’d  by  Appearances, 
and  apprehended  a  Suppuration  where  there 
is  none.  Whereas  if  we  had  obferved  the 
Difference  between  glandular  and  vafcular 
Inflammations,  as  alfo  confidered  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  feme  other  gleety  Di ['charges  more 
apparent  to  Sight,  we  might  not  have  made 
this  Miftake.  I  will  inftance  only  in  a 
weeping  Eye,  where  the  Matter  difcharg’d. 
and  lying  in  the  Corner  of  it,  is  fo  like 
Pus ,  as  no  one  can  difeern  the  Difference  : 
And  that  this  has  been  the  Cafe  in  Con- 
fumptions,  has  been  p rov’d  by  Diffefiions, 
where,  though  great  Quantities  of  this  Mat¬ 
ter  has  been  difeharged,  no  Ulcer  has  been 
found. 

Another  Reafon  which  has  inclin’d  Peo¬ 
ple  to  fufpedt  that  an  Ulcer  is  the  moft  ge¬ 
neral  Caufe  of  a  Phthifis,  has  been  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Blood  frequently  intermix’d 
wirh  phthifical  Spittle,  which  they  think 
mu  ft  proceed  from  feme  ulcerous  Jo  hit  20 
continui  s  as  alfo,  that  this  Diforder  fome¬ 
times  begins  with  Haemorrhage  5  or  if  it  be¬ 
gins  with  Cough,  a  Haemorrhage  will  often 
enfue,  which  tends  to  Ulcer  5  becaufe  the 

Pv  2  extras 
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extravafated  Blood  not  being  perfedly  ex- 
pedorated,  is  apt  to  concod  into  cPus% 
according  to  the  known  Aphorifm  of  Hip- 

pQCraieS)  iif-iarog  tztuvzi  nh  mms. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  Objedion,  it  will 
be  necefiary  to  diftinguifh  Hxmorrhagies  (as 
I  have  before  done  Inflammations)  into 
thofe  that  are  vafcular,  and  thofe  which  are 
glandular .  By  vafcular  Hxmorrhagies,  I 
mean  inch  as  proceed  from  the  Rupture  of 
any  Blood -veflel :  By  glandular,  inch  as  arife 
from  tumified  or  inflamed  Glands.  When 
Glands  are  inflamed,  they  may  bleed  either 
by  admitting  Blood  into  Veflels  which  do 
not  ordinarily  carry  any,  whence  there  is  a 
Rupture  of  fuch  Veflels ;  or  by  letting 
Blood  thro"  the  fccretory  Duds,  without 
any  Rupture  of  the  Veflels  at  all;  in  both 
which  Cafes  the  Haemorrhage  proceeds  pro¬ 
perly  from  the  Glands.  And  if  we  confider 
the  great  Mobility  and  Fluidity  of  the 
Blood  in  confumptive  Cafes,  and  that  tnefe 
Glands  of  the  Lungs  are  more  particularly 
affeded,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Blood  will 
frequently  ouze  through  them  ;  fo  that  here 
is  no  Proof  of  an  Ulcer,  nor  is  Ulcer  the 
ordinary  Confequence  of  fuch  Haemor- 
rhagC'S  for  we  generally  obferve,  that  as 

the 
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the  Cafe  grows  worfe,  the  Patient  ceafes  to 
fpit  Blood,  and  brings  up  a  large  Quantity 
of  foul  phthifical  Spittle,  without  the  lead 
Tinfture  of  it  5  and  which  proceeds  not 
from  Ulcer,  but  from  the  encreafed  Dif- 
charge  of  thefe  weak  and  difabled  Glands. 

As  to  vafcular  Hamorrhagies  which  end 
In  Confumption,  the  Opinion  of  an  Ulcer 
is  very  natural,  and  very  ancient :  And  as 
it  is  here  acknowledged  that  the  Bleeding 
proceeds  from  the  Blood-veflels,  and  not 
from  the  Glands,  it  may  not  fo  eafily  be 
conceived  how,  in  this  Cafe,  there  is  a  Ca¬ 
tarrh  :  But  as  thefe  Hfemorrhagies  for  the 
moft  part  arife  from  the  fame  common 
Caufes  as  a  Catarrh,  viz.  Acrimony  of 
Blood,  and  Weaknefs  of  the  Part,  and  are 
generally  the  Confequence  of  a  prior  heli¬ 
cal  Difpofition  $  the  Phthifis  which  follows, 
is  not  perhaps  to  be  imputed  to  the  Bleed- 
ins:,  fo  much  as  to  the  Caufes  which  firft 
occasioned  it,  which  tend  to  Catarrh,  and 
will  certainly  end  in  it,  if  no  Stop  is  put 
to  them  :  And  it  is  obfervable,  that  where 
thefe  Hxmorrhagies  arife  from  other  Caufes, 
there  the  Apprehenfions  of  a  Phthifis  lefien 
in  Proportion,  which  would  not  be  the 
Cafe,  if  extravafated  Blood  was  the  Caufe  5 

and 
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and  as  we  obferve  many  to  recover  of  this 
Diforder,  and  to  have  no  Signs  of  Pus, 
after  repeated  Extra va-fations  and  Lodgments 
of  Blood  upon  thefe  Parts,  I  fhould  rather,  I 
fay,  impute  the  Phthifis  fomctimes  confe- 
quent  upon  it,  to  a  prior  hedicai  Difpofi- 
tion,  than  to  this  Caufe;  and  Hippocrates  § 
Aphorifm  will  fraud  good,  tho*  not  in  the 
Senfe  generally  put  upon  it  5  eLpuroq  wtvtsi 
Ilua  wto trig  :  Phthifical  Spittle  (not  Pas)  is 
the  Confequence  of  fpitting  Blood.  Was 
the  extravafated  Blood  conceded  into  Pus , 
as  has  been  imagined,  the  Tragedy  Purely 
muft  begin  fooner,  and  rage  higher  than  it 
ordinarily  does,  and  fornewhat  like  an  Em¬ 
pyema  muft  enfue  j  for  I  cannot  well  con¬ 
ceive  an  Ulcer  once  formed  not  to  fpread 
in  a  Part,  which  of  all  others  is  fuppofed 
nioft  fubjed  to  Suppuration. 

I  would  not  be  underftood  by  what  I 
have  faid,  to  exclude  Ulcers  from  having 
any  Share  in  caufing  a  Phthifis  5  for  as  in 
other  Parts  of  the  Body  they  certainly  have 
this  Tendency,  fo  like  wife  have  they  in  the 
Lungs  j  and  it  is  no  uncommon  Thing  to 
meet  with  a  Confumption  from  this  Caufe; 
and  not  only  fo,  but  we  acknowledge  Ul¬ 
cer  to  be  the  frequent  Confequence  of 

other 
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other  Caufes.  But  what  we  contend  for  is, 
that  this  Diftemper  is  not  ordinarily  occa¬ 
sion'd  by  Ulcer  5  and  however  it  may  end  in 
it,  yet  the  foul  phthifical  Spittle,  which  has 
been  taken  for  Matter  proceeding  from  Ul¬ 
cer,  is  no  more  than  a  gleety  Running  of 
the  Glands,  from  acrimonious  Humours 
thrown  upon  them. 

And  thus  having  endeavour'd  to  prove, 
that  a  Catarrh  is  the  mod:  general  Caufe  of 
a  Confumption,  if  what  I  have  faid  be  con- 
clufive,  the  Seat  of  this  Diftemper  is  in  the 
Glands  of  the  Lungs  5  the  Caufe  of  it,  acri¬ 
monious  Dcfluctions  thrown  upon  them. 
If  indeed  the  Lungs  are  exceeding  weak  and 
tender,  any  Defluxion,  not  acrimonious, 
may  have  ill  Confequences  5  but  in  general 
no  Phthifis  enfues  from  a  Ample  Catarrh 
without  Acrimony.  And  this  in  feme  mea- 
liire  appears  from  the  violent  Defluxions  we 
obferve  on  thefe  Parts,  in  fome  afthmatical 
People,  who  have  great  Difcharges  from 
thefe  Glands?  but  becaufe  their  Humours 
are  not  acrid,  or  rather  becaufe  there  is  no 
hectical  Acrimony,  (for  other  Acrimony 
there  may  be)  there  is  no  Danger  of  a 
Phthifis. 


Acri - 
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Acrimony  of  Blood  therefore  is  eflen- 
tial  to  the  Phthiiis  Pulmonaria,  The  caufa 
fine  qua  non ,  that  without  which  it 
cannot  well  be;  and  this  not  every  Acri¬ 
mony,  but  fuch  only  as  quickens  the  Cir¬ 
culation,  encreafes  the  Secretions,  and  dif- 
pofes  to  a  HedicL  Acrimony  cum  fecre - 
tionibus  diminutis ,  as  I  have  before  ob-* 
ferv’d,  begets  Difcafes  of  another  Kind  $ 
but  cum  fecretionibus  anttis>  it  ends  in 
Confumption.  And  here  we  may  fee  the 
Reafon  why  this  Diftemper  is  fo  rife  in  this 
Country  5  infomuch  that  with  feme  it  has 
obtained  the  Name  of  Morbus  Anglicus  5 
we  being  very  fubjed  to  fcorbutick  Acri¬ 
monies  from  our  free  manner  of  living, 
and  to  catching  Cold  from  the  Variablenefs 
of  our  Weather  5  fo  that  I  believe  the 
Cough  is  heard  no  where  fo  much  as  ill 
England ,  of  which  a  Confumption  is  the 
Confequencq* 

And  as  this  will  fhew  us  the  Nature  of 
Acrimony  in  general,  and  how  very  hurtful 
it  is  to  thofe  Glands  on  which  it  fhall  happen 
to  fall  5  fo  will  it  let  us  into  the  proper 
Indications  of  Cure,  which  are  to  corred 

the 
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the  Acrimony,  and  relieve  the  Part  af¬ 
fected. 


The  firfl:  of  fchefe  is  generally  attempted 
with  foft  pe&oral  Drinks,  with  cooling 
Salts,  with  Milk  and  other  Incrafiants, 
which  in  many  Cafes  are  of  great  Service, 
tho’  I  wiil  be  bold  to  fay,  that  none  of 
them  all,  anfwer  the  Indication  like  Brijtofe 
Water,  which  corredts  Acrimony  very 
powerfully,  and  is  more  effectual  in  this 
Cafe  than  all  other  Medicines  put  toge¬ 
ther. 

The  next  Thing  We  rauli  attend  to,  is 
to  relieve  the  Part  affedted.  It  is  a  known 
Maxim  in  Phyftck,  that  the  Encreafe  of  one 
Secretion  is  the  leifening  of  another  j  but 
this  will  teach  us  very  little,  if  we  do  not 
alfo  know  what  particular  Difcharges  are 
molt  effectual  in  every  particular  Cafe.  Some 
have  conceiv’d  great  Benefit  from  Iffues  and 
Blitters  ;  others  from  well-timed  Evacua¬ 
tions  of  all  Sorts ;  and  Dr.  Bennet,  who 
was  an  experienc’d  Man  in  this  Diftemper, 
is  very  zealous  for  diaphoretick  Methods. 

S  Pro- 
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5P rolixioris  operis  ejfet  hiftorias  medendi 
deplorat#  fere  fortis  tabidos  confignare t 
quorum  cur  at  tones  confummarunt ,  fudores 
artificiofe  prreftiti.  In  pofierum  tit  fre¬ 
quent  his  imperentur  optarim ,  &  ut  fen- 
fuum  p  lac  it  is,  aufcultare  dignetur  medico- 
rum  h  refit  ant  him  turba .  Excrc.  30.  p,  78, 
Which  as  it  feems  agreeable  to  the  known 
Confenfus  between  the  Lungs  and  the  Skin, 
may  be  well  worth  confidering  5  as  indeed 
all  other  Methods  of  Derivation  are  5  nor 
is  BrifioU Water  to  be  defrauded  of  the 
Part  it  bears  in  anfwering  this  Indication, 
inafmuch  as  it  is  a  diuretick,  and  may  poffi* 
bly  contribute  greatly  to  the  Relief  of  the 
Lungs  by  this  Means.  But  the  main  Diffi¬ 
culty  is  hill  behind:  To  correft  Acrimony, 
and  to  derive  it  from  within  outwards,  is 
no  fuch  difficult  Task,  provided  we  have 
■Strength  to  work  upon  :  But  here  arifes, 
for  the  molt  part,  a  heflick  Fever,  which 
fo  confounds  the  natural  Indications  of 
Cure,  that  without  great  Regard  had  to  the 
proper  Management  of  it,  nothing  we  can 
do,  becomes  effe&ual  $  and  herein  confifts 
the  Difficulty  of  curing  a  Confumption. 
What  this  He, dick  is3  and  how  it  is  to  be 
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managed,  I  have  already  declar’d  >  and  that 
I  know  of  nothing  fo  effe&ual  towards  the 
Care  of  it  as  Briftol-  Water.  A  nd  thus  fhall 
I  finifh  what  I  have  to  fay,  on  the  Diftem- 
pers  which  are  more  efpecially  benefited 
by  it. 


Sa  ,  PART 
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PART  III. 

Of  the  Nature  of  B  r  i  s  t  o  l-Wat  e 
fo  far  as  it  is  difcoverable  by  Ex¬ 
periments* 

I  Now  proceed  to  examine  the  Water  it- 
felf2  whole  Spring  rifes  within  the 
Channel  of  the  River  Avon^  on  the  North- 
Jide,  about  ten  Feet  above  Low- water  Mark* 
at  the  Bottom  of  a  very  high  craggy  Rock, 
through  which  the  River  runs,  and  by 
>7hich  it  is  bounded  on  both  Sides. 

« 

This  Rock  runs  through  the  whole 
Country  round  about,  on  both  Sides  of 
the  River,  and  confifts  of  a  hard  Marble 
Stone,  of  different  Shades,  from  a  dusky 
red,  to  a  light  grey,  The  chief  Properties, 
of  it  are  as  follows. 

I  do  not  p'retend  to  deferibe  the  Nature 
of  every  different  Stratum  that  may  be 
found  in  this  Rock,  only  fay  in  general, 
that  it  is  hard  as  Marble,  and  receives  a 

Polifn 
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Polifh  like  Marble  ;  as  may  be  feen  in  fe~ 
veral  Chimney-pieces  made  of  it,  particu¬ 
larly  that  in  the  Pump-room,  which  is 
beautifully  variegated.  Add  to  this,  that 
like  all  other  Marbles  it  burns  into  Lime- 
Pone,  which  is  particularly  good  in  its 
Kind,  and  ferves  the  Town  in  a  double 
Capacity,  both  for  Stone  and  for  Mortar* 
And  yet  in  one  refpe<P  it  docs  not  agree 
with  other  Marbles ;  all  which  are  faid  to 
raife  an  EfFervefcence  more  or  lefs  with 
aqua  fortis ;  but  this  upon  trial  did  not 
anfwer  to  this  Charactcnfticfc,  whole,  or 
in  Powder  ;  and  a  fmali  Piece  which  I  kept 
Peep’d  in  it  for  ten  Days,  was  as  hard  as 
when  firft  put  in. 


Any  two  .Pieces  of  this  Rock  being 
rubfa’d  againP  each  other,  fend  forth  a  Pronu 
fulphureous  Smell  5  and  if  you  ftrike  any 
of  thefe  Stones  with  a  Hammer,  they  ftrike 
fire,  and  fend  forth  the  fame  fulphureous. 
Smell  j  and  yet  upon  reducing  a  Piece  of 
this  Stone  to  Powder,  and  throwing  it  upon 
Sal.  Nitr.  in  Fufion  over  the  Fire  in  a  Cru¬ 
cible,  not  one  Spark  of  Sulphur  appear’d. 

This  Stone  when  broke,  appears  full  of 
bright  luminous  Sparks,  which  glider  in 

the 
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the  Sun,  and  which  feme  have  taken  for 
mctaliick  Particles  ;  but  if  fo,  I  fhould 
think  they  would  yield  to  aqua  fort  is,  and 
therefore  believe  them  to  be  Spar.  Seve¬ 
ral  Parts  of  this  Rock,  efpecially  where  the 
FilTures  are,  feem  tinged  with  ferrugineous 
Earth  ;  but  the  Metal  which  abounds  moft 
in  thefe  Parts,  is  Lead. 

The  Fiffures  of  this  Rock,  are  full  of 
sparry  Chryftallizations  of  different  Colours, 
fome  few  clear  as  Chryftal,  but  for  the  moft 
Part  opake  and  dusky  *.  (Dr.  Woodward 
fays,  thefe  different  Colours  are  owing  to 
the  different  Proportions  of  ferreous  Cor- 
pufcles  uniting  with  the  chryftalline  in  the 
Concretion.)  Others  there  are  of  a  fine 
deep  black  Water.  Some  of  the  beft  of 
them  receive  a  pretty  good  Polith,  but  not 
to  be  compared  with  thofe  Chryflals,  which 
generally  are  fold  under  the  Name  of  Brif 
tol- Stones ;  though  Cambgn  fays,  that  they 
vie  with  Diamonds  for  tranfparency,  and 
yield  not  to  them  in  any  refpeft  fave  Hard- 
nefs,  and  that  it  is  the  great  Plenty  of  them 
that  leffens  their  true  Value  f, 

*  Natural  Hiftory  of  Foffils,  p.  160. 

t  Cambdens  Britannia — County  of  Scmer/a,  towards  the 
End,  p,  7;.  Edit,  i6gj. 

f  The 
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The  current  Opinion  of  this  Rock  being 
a  Lime-flone,  has  given  Occafion  to  a  No¬ 
tion,  that  the  Water  flowing  from  it  is  a 
Kind  of  Lime-water ;  and  fome  who  have 
never  feen  the  Place,  and  know  very  well 
that  Quick-lime  is  made  of  Chalk,  have 
imagined  this  Rock  to  be  Chalk  alfo  ;  and 
that  the  Spring  is  nothing  more  than  a  clear 
rranfparent  Water,  replete  with  the  Virtues 

Of  fuch  Chalk  ,*  which  latter  Opinion  is 
confuted  by  what  I  have  faid  of  the  R,ock 
already:  And  the  little  Ground  there  is 
for  the  former,  will  appear  from  what  fol¬ 
lows.  And  thus  much  fhall  fuffice  to  fay 
of  the  Rock,  which  if  I  believed  commu¬ 
nicated  any  Virtue  to  the  Water,  might 

merit  a  farther  Examination. 

< 

The  Water  as  it  conies  from  the  Spring, 
is  clear  as  the  fined  Spring-Water,  riling  up 
with  Force  from  beneath  upwards,  and 
fending  forth,  as  is  computed,  about  40 
Gallons  in  a  Minute  :  It  appears  very  brisk 
and  fparkling  in  the  Glafs,  and  is  fo  very 

m 

full  of  fmall  Air-bubbles,  that  the  Water 
receives,  as  it  were,  a  whitifh  Hue  from 
them. 
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In  Tafle  and  Smell,  it  differs  nor  from 
other  Water,  unkfs  that  it  is  peculiar]/ 
foft  and  agreeable  ?  though  it  is  found  upon 
Experiment  to  be  really  a  hard  Water,  not 
lathering  kindly  with  Soap,  nor  taking  fo  , 
full  a  Tin&ure  of  Tea,  as  Rain-Water 
will. 

'  -  v  * 

Its  Warmth  talks  the  Mercury  in  Fa- 
renheyfs  Thermometer  to  76,  and  never 
varies  upon  any  fair  Trial  I  have  keen  made 
with  it.  My  Lord  Macclesfield  made  the 
Experiment  daily,  for  fevcral  Weeks  toge¬ 
ther  in  1  /44>  and  never  found  the  Varia- 
*  tion  of  above  one  Degree,  tho?  all  the 
Company  imagined  it  to  be  very  different 
at  different  Times,  and  accordingly  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  Water  is  not  fo 
warm  was  it  formerly  was,  which  Opi¬ 
nion  cannot  be  abfolutely  confuted,  be- 
caufe  our  Fore-fathers  had  not  the  fevcral 
Degrees  of  Heat  adjufted  by  a  Thermome¬ 
ter,  as  we  now  have.  Ever  fince  Thermo¬ 
meters  have  been  in  Ufe,  the  Heat  has 
been  the  fames  and  Guidot  fpeaks  of  it  hi 
his  Time,  as  a  Water  whole  Warmth  ultra 
*  fey  or  is  gradum  non  ajfiurgebat  :  Nay, 

*  Guidot  de  Thermis  Briltolicis. 

fays 
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lays  further—/;?  morhis  ijlis  in  quibus  in- 
fimus  c  a  lor  is  gradus  requirittir  t  her  mas 
has  pro?  creteris ,  neceff arias  exijiimo. 

One  peculiar  Property  this  Water  has 
above  any  other  Water  known,  that  it  car¬ 
ries  pure  and  uncorrupt  round  the  whole 
World,  and  never  receives  a  Taint  in  any 
Alteration  of  Climate,  or  Length  of  Time. 

And  it  is  further  to  be  obfeiVd,  that  no 
Change  of  Weather  or  Seafons  affeds  this 
Spring,  but  that  the  Water  flows  always  the 
fame,  in  Quantity  and  Quality,  at  all  Times 
of  the  Year  s  nor  is  there  any  fenfible  Alte¬ 
ration  has  ever  been  obfeiVd  in  it,  when 
frcfh  from  the  Pump,  except  when  it  is 
foul'd  by  the  Tide. — -And  thus  much  for 
thofe  Qualities  of  Briflol-W ater  which  are 
moft  obvious  and  apparent ;  we  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  thofe  which  are  difeoverable  by  Ex¬ 
periments. 

The  common  Method  of  examining  a 
mineral  Water  has  been,  either  by  various 
Mixtures  made  with  it  as  it  comes  from  the 
Spring,  or  by  analyfing  it  (as  they  call  it) 
into  its  compounding  Parts, 

1  T 
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Thus  if  any  vitrioUck  Salt  is  in  the 
Water,  it  is  difcoverable  by  the  Mixture  of 
Galls ,  Oak-leaves ,  Green  Tea ,  Balauftine 
Flowers ,  and  other  aftringent  Plants,  which 
will  turn  it  of  a  purple  black. 

If  any  Acid  is  predominant,  it  will  fhew 
itfelf  by  the  lame  Properties  other  Acids  do, 
fuch  as  turning  Syrup  of  Violets  red,  fer¬ 
menting  with  Alkali  r,  and  not  with  Acids* 

/ 

If  Alkali  prevails,  then  on  the  contrary 
it  will  appear,  by  turning  green  with  Syrup 
of  Violets ,  fermenting  with  Acids ,  and  not 
with  Alkalis  s  as  alfo  by  turning  a  Solu¬ 
tion  of  correfive  Sublimate  yellow.  And 
this  is  the  chief  of  what  is  difcoverable  by 
Mixtures  made  with  mineral  Waters  at  the 
Spring. 

The  Trials  made  with  BrifoVSSfzxzr  are 
as  follows. 

« 

With  Galls  I  could  perceive  no  Colour 
ffruck,.  any  more  than  with  common  Wa¬ 
ter,  tho’  I  put  half  a  Scruple  of  the  Powder 
into  a  half-pint  Glafs,  and  let  it  hand  24 

'  ’  Hours  5 
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Hours  5  nor  is  any  Thing  of  this  kind  pro¬ 
duced  by  other  aftringent  Plants. 

With  volatile  Alkali's ,  fuch  as  Spir. 
Corn.  Cerv .  Spir.  Sal.  Armen,  no  Fermen¬ 
tation  at  all,  nor  with  any  other  fix’d  Al~ 
kali,  except  that  01.  Tart .  per  deliq.  caufed 
a  whitifh  Cloud  to  arife  in  the  Water  ;  but 
as  this  is  common  to  almoft  all  mineral 
Waters  as  well  as  this,  nothing  can  be  col¬ 
lected  from  it.  Omnes  fere  Aq.  Miner  ales, 
fays  Hofman,  cum  01.  Tart,  per  deliq.  oh - 
fcurantur  &  lacle fount  oh  falls  communis 
<vel  terroe  calcar'ue  connubium.~~§Q  that 
this  Water  is  no  Acid. 

With  the  firongcr  Acids,  fuch  as  01.  Vi - 
trioli ,  a  brisk  Fermentation  was  raifed,  but 
the  weaker  ones,  made  little  or  no  Altera¬ 
tion,  except  that  they  feem’d  to  deftroy  the 
little  Air-bubbles,  fparkling  up  and  down  in 
the  Glafs,  and  made  the  Water  appear  more 
clear  and  tranfparent.  This  Experiment  de¬ 
clares  the  Water  to  be  of  an  alkaline  Na¬ 
ture  ;  which  was  farther  confirm’d,  in  that 
it  turn’d  of  a  greenifh  Colour,  by  the  Ad- 
mixtion  of  Syrup  of  Violets,  tho’  with  w- 
rofive  Sublimate  it  did  not  turn  yellow. 

T  o 
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But  before  we  proceed  any  further,  it 
may  be  proper  to  confider  what  we  are 
about,  and  inform  ourfelves  what  Know¬ 
ledge  is  to  be  gain'd  by  thefe  Experiments  3 
and  firft,  as  to  the  Infufion  of  Galls . 

V 

Though  the  Way  of  trying  mineral 
Waters  by  the  Change  of  Colours  that 
Galls  produce  in  them  (fays  Mr.  Boyle) 
be  ufcful,  and  recommended  by  being 
eafy,  cheap,  and  expeditious  j  yet  I  do 
not  take  it  to  be  either  of  that  Ex 
tent,  or  of  that  Certainty ,  that  ns  vul¬ 
garly  prefumed  to  be  of ;  for  as  its  main 
XJfe,  is  only  todifeover  whether  the  Water 
has  any  Thing  in  it  of  a  ferrugineous  Na¬ 
ture,  it  cannot  be  very  extenfive,  becaufe 
there  are  divers  metalline  Ores,  and  other 
mineral  Bodies  not  participating  of  Iron , 
which  will  not  be  difcoverable  this  Way, 
and  yet  may  flrongly  impregnate  the  Wa¬ 
ter  :  As  for  Inftance,  fays  he,  to  try  whe¬ 
ther  if  Arfenick  were  mingled  with  Water, 
Galls  would  difeover  it  by  producing  with 
it  a  dark  Colour,  I  put  fome  of  the  Powder 
of  them,  into  a  Deco&ion  of  Arfenick , 
but  did  not  perceive  that  it  gave  the  Liquor 
^ny. deeper  Colour  than  it  would  have  done 
to  common  Water. 

Ancl 
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And  as  the  Extent  of  this  Experiment 
is  not  very  great,  fo  neither,  fays  he,,  do  I 
find  the  Informations  it  gives  to  be  fo  cer¬ 
tain  as  they  are  prefumed  j  for  I  found 
upon  trial  purpofely  made,  that  another 
Pody  of  a  metalline  Nature,  and  that  did 
not  partake  of  Iron ,  would,  with  Infufion 
of  Galls ,  afford  a  very  dark  Colour,  that 
-  might  eafily,  among  ordinary  Beholders, 
pafs  for  the  Colour  produced  by  a  martial 
Water  $  and  I  fomewhat  doubt  whether  all 
Liquors  impregnated  with  Iron ,  will  be 
difcovered  to  be  fo,  by  the  Colour  they  af¬ 
ford  Galls  s  for  I  have  fometimes  made 
fuch  a  Liquor,  with  no  mineral  Subftance  in 
it  fave  Steel  or  Iron  ;  but  I  did  not  find  it 
would  turn  the  Infufion  of  Galls  either 
blackifh,  or  purple.  Boyles  Memoirs  for 
the  Nat .  Hifl.  of  Mineral  Waters. 

Moreover,  it  is  very  well  known,  that 
many  mineral  Waters,  which  give  this 
Tindure  with  Galls  at  the  Spring-head, 
will  not  give  it  after  (landing  fome  fmall 
Time  in  the  open  Air  5  which  fhews  that 
this  evitriolick  Salt,  fuppofed  to  be  difco¬ 
vered  this  Way,  is  not  of  a  fixed  Nature, 
but  volatile  ;  noy  can  this  Salt  be  Laid  to 
1  be 
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be  acid,  becaufe,  upon  Experiment,  thefe 
very  Waters  are  all  found  to  be  alkaline  ; 
but  if  the  Idea  we  are  to  have  of  a  vitrio • 
lick  Salt  has  nothing  in  it,  either  acid  or 
fixed,  how  can  we  call  it  Vitriol?  Much 
lefs  can  we  argue  its  Effects  upon  the  Hu¬ 
man  Body  to  be  the  fame  as  Vitriol,  and 
practice  upon  fuch  precarious  Principles. 

Again,  there  are  many  mineral  Waters 
which  turn  Colour  with  Galls  of  fo  verv 
different  Natures,  that  were  we  to  judge  of 
the  Virtues  of  them  from  this  Experiment, 
we  fliould  know  but  very  little  about  them. 
And  others  there  are,  which  anfwer  to  this 
Trial,  of  no  Virtues  at  all,  but  rather  unwhol-  . 
fome :  So  that  no  great  Matter  is  to  be 
learnt  from  this  Experiment,  though  a  ca¬ 
pital  one,  and  that  on  which  great  Strefs 
has  been  laid. 


In  the  next  Place,  we  will  confider  what 
Knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 

and  Ah kali s. 

And  fir  ft )  we  will  fuppofe  that  \vc  difeo- 
ver  an  Alkali  by  thefe  i  rials  i  Plow  does  it 
appear  -what  Sort  of  Alkali  it  is,  earthy  or 
faliae,  fixed  or  volatile,  from  this  Experi- 
ri merits  And  yet  all  thefe  are  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent 
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ferent  Virtues.  And  if  we  allow  this  Al¬ 
kali  to  be  faline  and  fixed,  fuch  as  may  be 
made  vifible  to  the  Eye,  and  extradled  from 
the  Water,  how  can  we  tell  what  other 
Subftances  may  be  in  Conjundtion  with  ir, 
and  how  its  Virtues  may  be  affedted  by  fuch 
Conjunction  ?  It  is  well  known  that  Iron 
itfelf  will  ferment  with  Acids ,  and  yet  its 
Virtues  are  not  from  Alkali ,  but  rather 
from  its  oppolite,  an  acid  vitriolick  Salt. 
And  if  you  take  a  little  Alum,  and  dilfolve 
it  in  Water,  you  will  find,  upon  Experi¬ 
ment,  that  it  turns  green  with  Syrup  of 
Violets  j  which  we  fhall  be  told,  arifes  from 
an  alkaline  Earth  contained  in  it ;  but  will 
any  Body  fay,  that  Alum-Water  is  not  an 
Acid.  Again,  are  not  the  Virtues  of  mod: 
Waters  far  beyond  the  Power  of  any  alka¬ 
line  Salt?  At  lead  that  fmall  Quantity  of 
it  which  is  difeovered  upon  Evaporation? 
And  has  not  Hofman  proved,  that  all  mi¬ 
neral  Waters  are  impregnated  with  fuch 
Salt,  more  or  lefs  ?  Now  what  is  common 
to  all,  cannot  be  the  diftinguifhing  Mark 
of  any  one. 

And  as  to  Acids,  they  are  liable  to  the 
fame  Objections.  Thefe  Experiments  can 
inform  us  only  in  general,  that  an  Acid 


is 
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is  in  the  Water,  but  not  fpecify  what  pat- 
ticular  Acid  it  is,  and  confequently  convey 
no  Knowledge,  only  that  as  there  is  a 
greater  Variety  of  Acids  than  Alkalis , 
there  is  ftill  greater  Uncertainty  in  deter¬ 
mining  Particulars  5  and  if  this  could  be 
known,  we  Ihould  ftill  be  ignorant  what 
Share  this  Acid  might  have  in  giving  Vir¬ 
tue  to  the  Water,  whether  in  whole,  or  in 
Part*  or  indeed  at  all :  And  if  in  Part  only, 
a  very  little  Obfervation  will  teach  us,  that 
one  and  the  fame  Acid  may  have  very  dif¬ 
ferent  Effects*  as  it  is  in  Conjunction  with 
different  Subftances.  Thus  we  are  told  by 
the  Chymifts,  that  Alum >  Sulphur ,  Vitriol , 
have  all  three  one  and  the  fame  Acid ,  and 
yet  they  are  of  very  different  Virtues* 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  other  Experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  with  Mixtures  with 
the  Water  as  it  comes  from  the  Spring  % 
inch  as  with  a  Solution  of  Silver  in  Aq. 
Fort,  which,  if  there  is  any  Sea-falt  in  it, 
turns  white  and  milky  >  if  any  Sulphur 
black.  But  as  all  thefe  labour  under  the 
fame.  Objections  as  the  former,  I  need  not 
take  up  my  Reader's  Time  in  examining 
particularly  into  them  5  only  conclude,  that 
if  all  thefe  Experiments  are  fo  limited  and 

uncer- 
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Uncertain,  the  Knowledge  conveyed  b/ 
them  mull:  be  very  flight  and  fuperfkial  i 
and  can  by  no  means  anfwer,  to  that  exa d 
and  fatisfadory  Enquiry,  which  is  generally 
profefs’d  by  thofe  that  make  them. 

But  although  no  great  Knowledge  is  to 
be  obtained,  from  any  Mixtures  made  with 
the  Water  at  the  Spring,  yet  furely,  fome 
ufeful  Difcoveries  may  be  expeded,  from  the 
Analyfis  of  the  Water  into  its  compound- 
Ing  Parts.  Now  the  Method  of  Analyfis 
is  this  *  fir  ft ,  to  draw  off  the  Water  by 
Diftiilation,  or  open  Evaporation,  and  then 
examine  the  Refiduum.  If  the  Water  is 
drawn  oft  by  Diftiilation,  it  may  be  exa¬ 
mined  by  various  Mixtures  as  above  :  But 
this,  to  very  little  Purpofe,  becaufe,  after 
it  has  undergone  the  Fire,  there  is  an  Al¬ 
teration  made  in  its  Properties,  fo  that  all 
Experiments  labour  under  greater  Uncer¬ 
tainties  than  before  j  nor  do  I  know  of  any 
Body  that  has  in  the  Examination  of  this* 
or  any  other  Water,  laid  any  great  Strefs 
upon  them,  as  made  in  this  Manner  ;  but 
they  are  extremely  minute  and  particular 
as  to  the  Refiduum.  Now  the  Refiduum 
is  examined  two  different  Ways  3  fir  ft  y  in 
the  grofsj  as  it  is  found  remaining  j  fecond - 

U  '  lh 
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lyy  by  feparating  the  falrne  from  the  earthy 
Parts,  and  examining  them  diftinftly. 

They  who  profefs  to  have  gone  through 
this  Method  of  Experiment,  with  the  great  eft 
Exa&ncfs,  do  by  no  Means  agree,  either 
as  to  the  Quantity,  or  Quality,  of  the  Refi- 
duirn  found  in  Briftol- Water. 

Dr.  Guidot  fays,  one  Gallon  of  it  con¬ 
tains  yo  Grains  of  Rejiduum.— Dr.  Wyn- 
ter  fays  it  contains  3 6  only.-— Dr.  Keir 
34. - Mr.  Shebbeare  56.  All  which  Dif¬ 

ferences  may  indeed  be  accounted  for,  it 
being  almoft  impollible  they  fhould  agree 
exactly,  by  Reafon  of  the  different  Veffels 
ufed,  the  different  Times  fpent  in  the  Eva¬ 
poration,  and  the  different  Drynefs  to 
which  the  Rejiduum  may  have  been  re¬ 
duced  ;  tho’  from  34  to  y6  is  a  greater  Dif¬ 
ference  than  one  can  well  believe  thefe  Ac¬ 
cidents  fhould  occafion. 

The  Experiments  made  upon  the  Refi- 
duum ,  they  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  5  and 
they  are  the  fame,  that  were  made  upon 
the  Water  before  ;  viz.  Acids  being 

pour’d  upon  ir,  there  arifes  an  EfFervef- 

* 

cence  5  but  no  fuch  Thing  appears  upon  the 

Affu.fi  on 
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Affufton  of  Alkalis ,  either  volatile  or 
fixed-- — That  it  turns  green  with  Syrup  of 
Violet s,  and  has  all  the  Signs  of  Alkali , 
except  that  it  does  not  turn  yellow,  with  a 
Solution  of  corrofive  Sublimate. 

But  when  they  come  to  feparate  this  Re - 
fiduum ,  by  Filtration,  into  its  falinc  and 
earthy  Parrs,  they  differ  more  than  ever. 
Dr.  Guidot  fays,  the  fa-line  Parts  are  to  the 

earthy,  as  1  to  4. - Dr.  Wynter ,  as  1  to 

f.  —  Dr.  Keir,  as  1 1  to  ly. - Mr.  Shea* 

beare ,  as  11  to  13  :  And  each  has  his  par¬ 
ticular  Opinion,  as  to  the  Nature  of  this 
Salt  and  Earth.  Dr.  Guidot  fays,  that  in 
the  Refiduum  of  Briflol-W ater,  he  difeo- 
vers  chiefly,  a  ferrugineous  Earth ,  with  a 
fma!  1  Proportion  of  Lapis  Calcar tus,  and 
fome  nitro-fulphureous  Salt. — —Dr.  Wyn- 
ter  thinks  that  it  confifts  principally  of 
Chalk ,  Lapis  Calcarius  and  Calaminaris y 

and  fome  lixivial  Salt. - Dr.  Keir ,  that 

it  is  a  Compound  of  Nitre  and  Sea- fait , 
intimately  united  with  a  calcarious  Earth . 

• - Mr.  Shebbeare ,  that  it  confifts  of  Alum 

and  Lime  ftone,  or  rather  Quick-lime 
flaked. 

U  2 
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And  thus  being  left  under  great  Un¬ 
certainties  as  to  thefe  Matters,  it  may  be 
expe&ed  that  I  fhould  carefully  examine 
into  thefe  feveral  Experiments  5  and,  upon 
an  accurate  and  exad  Survey  of  every  Par¬ 
ticular,  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  me  lies, 
to  fet  Things  right :  But  as  I  defpair  of 
difeovering  any  Thing  more,  than  thofe 
which  have  gone  before  me,  and  think  that 
very  little  is  to  be  learnt  from  this  Method 
of  Analyfis ,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  be  excufed  % 
at  the  fame  Time  giving  my  Reafons,  why 
I  think  all  this  great  Labour  and  Pains,  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  a  needlefs  Piece  of  Cu- 
tiofity. 

The  Principles  upon  which  the  Vir¬ 
tue  of  any  mineral  Water  depend,  muft 
be  either  of  a  volatile,  or  fixed  Nature,  or 
a  Mixture  of  both.  If  of  a  volatile  Ma¬ 
ture,  it  is  very  plain  it  cannot  be  difeovered 
by  this  Method  of  Analyfis  5  becaufe  in  the 
Evaporation,  previous  to  this  Kind  of  Exa¬ 
mination,  it  muft  neceffarily  exhale  and 
fly  off*.  And  that  this  is  the  Cafe  as  to 
mod  of  them,  appears,  in  that  if  they  ftand 
jornoTime  in  the  open  Air,  or  are  warm¬ 
ed 
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cd  by  the  Fire,  they  lofe  their  Virtues,  and 
loon  become  vapid  and  of  no  Effect. 

%  . . '  *  7  <• 

Neither  do  I  think  the  Virtues  of  a  mi¬ 
neral  Water  difcoverable  this  Way,  if  they 
confift  of  that  which  is  fixed  :  For  as  it  is 
the  Nature  of  Fire,  to  unite  lome  Parti¬ 
cles  which  were  not  joined  together  be¬ 
fore,  and  disjoin  others  that  were,  we  can¬ 
not  make  any  certain  Judgment,  whether 
what  is  found  in  the  Refiduum ,  did  cxift 
under  the  fame  Form,  in  the  Water  before 
Evaporation.  In  fome  Springs  indeed, 
where  there  is  a  large  Quantity  of  fixed 
Salt,  as  in  Scarborough  and  Cheltenham 
Waters,  this  Method  of  Examination  may 
take  place  ?  but  then  it  is  to  be  obferved,, 
that  thefe  Salts  are  mifeibie  again  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  in  fome  Degree  imitate  the  Virtues 
of  the  original  Spring,  which  gives  us 
fome  Proof  that  they  are  not  much  altered 
in  the  Procefs  5  but  when  the  Salt  procu¬ 
rable  by  this  Means,  gives  no  Virtue  to 
other  Water  mixed  with  it,  what  arc  we  to 
conclude  then  ?  And  as  to  the  Earth,  which 
remains  after  Evaporation,  it  is  certain  it 
has  undergone  fome  new  Combination,  be- 
caufe  it  will  not  mix  and  incorporate  with 
the  Water  as  before:  Not  to  mention  that 

f  all 
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all  Spring-Water  yields  Salt  and  Earth, 
upon  Evaporation,  and  that  generally  more 
in  Quantity  than  mineral  Waters* 

If  the  Virtues  of  any  Water  depend 
upon  that  which  is  of  a  mix'd  Nature,  part¬ 
ly  volatile,  and  partly  fixed,  it  is  plain  the 
fame  Objetlions  will  hold  as  above  :  And 
tho*  fome  of  the  fixed  Parts  fhould  be  dU~ 
cover'd,  yet  fo  long  as  we  cannot  tell  how? 
they  may  be  altered  or  affe&ed,  with  being 
in  Conjunftion  with  the  volatile,  we  can 
never  reap  any  Thing  certain  from  this  Me¬ 
thod  of  Analyfis . 

Laflly,  Icannot  think  the  Quantity  of  the 
Refiduum  found  in  BrtffoiAVztcr  fufficicnt, 
to  expea  any  medicinal  Virtues  from  it. 
Fifty-fix  Grains  to  a  Gallon,  which  is  the 
very  higheft  Computation,  and  the  greateft 
Part  of  this  Earth ,  mu  ft  leave  but  a  very 
final!  Proportion  of  Salt ,  to  impregnate  fo 
great  a  Quantity  of  Water,  and  fuch  as 
cannot  be  of  any  Significance,  bccaufe  no 
natuial  Salt  whatibever,  in  that  Proportion, 
is  fo ;  nor  do  we  find,  upon  re-mixing  it 
with  Water,  it  has  any  Effe<ft  at  all  :  And 
indeed,  did  the  Virtues  of  any  Water  dc~ 
pendmpon  the  Rejiduum ,  or  any  Thing  of 

a  fixed 
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a  fixed  Nature,  it  would  be  very  eafy  for  us 
to  imitate  them,  and  exhibit  fomething  of 
like  Virtues ;  which  as  we  have  never  been 
able  to  do  in  any  Shape,  it  is  better  to  con- 
fefs  our  Ignorance,  than  pretend  to  that 
which  we  cannot  attain  to. 

■ «  f  .  9  *  /  *  *  ^ 

But  although  it  rnuft  be  allowed  that  mi¬ 
neral  Waters  are  fo  nicely  compounded, 
that  it  is  impofliole,  by  the  molt  accurate 
Analylis,  to  difeover  the  exaft  Proportion 
of  the  fevcral  Ingredients,  on  which  their 
Virtues  depend ;  yet  (it  will  be  laid)  their* 
Experiments  may  not  altogether  be  nfelefs  : 
For  if  we  can  hereby  obtain  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fixed  Parts,  though  we  cannot 
fay  how  they  are  improved  by  the  volatile, 
yet  we  may  in  fome  meafurc  guels  at  the 
Balls.  As  for  Inftance,  Scarborough,  and 
other  purgative  Waters,  do  by  this  Me¬ 
thod  of  Analylis,  difeover  the  Salt  on 
which  their  Virtues  principally  depend  • 
And  though  we  cannot  fay  the  whole  Vir¬ 
tue  of  the  Water  refidcs  in  this  Salt  only,  yet 
is  it  the  principal  Baits  of  all  that  is  to  "be 
expefted  from  it.  I  anfwer,  that  I  am  for 
evaporating  every  mineral  Water  whatfo- 
ever;  but  when  it  manifefily  appears,  upon 
repeated  Trials,  that  the  Quantity  of  the 

Re/i- 
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Refiduum  is  infignificant,  and  fuch  as  re¬ 
mixed  with  Water  imparts  no  Virtue  to  it, 
or,  upon  Experiment  made,  gives  no  In- 
fuffitat  all  into  the  Virtues  of  the  Water, 
but  on  the  contrary  we  have  great  R.ea- 
fon  to  think,  that  it  is  fomething  of  a  vo¬ 
latile  Nature  which  gives  Efficacy  to  it,  to 
what  Purpofe  is  it  to  feek  where  nothing 
,  is  to  be  found,  and  bufy  ourlelves  in  ex¬ 
tracting  Sun-beams  out  of  Cucumbers  *  ? 
We  have  been  told,  that  the  End  of  mak¬ 
ing  Experiments  upon  mineral  Waters,  is 
cither  to  give  us  a  more  comprehenfive  View, 
of  the  true  Nature  and  Virtues  Oi  tncm,  Oi. 
to  enable  us  to  imitate  the  like.  Now  if 
neither  of  thefe  Ends  can  be  obtain’d  this 
Way  with  any  Certainty,  and  much  Pains 
is  required  in  the  Search, 

Cur  taw  ridiculum ,  taw  care,  Rrociijru*, 
emam  ? 

Arc  then  Experiments  of  no  XJie  r  And 
is  all  that  has  been  writ,  and  faid,  of  mi¬ 
neral  Waters  examined  by  them,  to  be 
laid  afide  ?  1  think  not :  All  that  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  for,  is  to  lee  People  lo  eager  alter 
them.  They  are  of  more  Ufe  in  fome 


*  Vid.  Gulliver's  Travels. 
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Waters  than  in  others ;  as  for  Inftance,  fuch 
whofe  Virtues  depend  upon  a  fixed  Sait  > 
or  if  upon  any  Thing  volatile,  fuch  as  have 
it  plainly  difcoverable  in  them,  as  fome 
chalybeate  Waters ;  and  in  all  others,  though 
they  do  not  pojitively  prove  what  is  in  the 
Water,  they  may  negatively  what  is  not. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  when  I  fee  Briftol - 
Water  give  no  Tindture  to  Galls ,  it  is  a  ne¬ 
gative  Proof  that  that  volatile  Chalybeate , 
which  appears  in  many  other  Waters,  is 
not  in  this.  And  here  I  fhall  take  Occa- 
fion  to  examine  into  the  Opinion  which  is 
fo  generally  receiv’d  concerning  this  Water 
being  a  Lime-water  ;  and  endeavour,  by 
a  few  Experiments,  to  prove  that  it  is  not : 
Which  may  ferve,  by  way  of  Specimen,  to 
fhew  what  I  mean  by  negative  Experiments, 
viz.  fuch  as  do  not  indeed  inform  us  what 
the  Water  is,  but  may  ferve  to  rectify  Mis¬ 
takes,  and  tell  us  what  it  is  not. 

It  has  been  generally  believ’d,  that  this 
Water  is  a  natural  Lime-water :  An  Opi¬ 
nion  which  might  perhaps  firft  arife  from 
the  Rock,  out  of  which  it  fprings,  being 
called  a  Lime~Jloney  and  be  favoured  by 
fome  imagined  Refemblance  in  their  Vir¬ 
tues  3  nay,  fome  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
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its  Warmth  arifes  from  Quick-lime,  in  the 
Ad  of  flaking.  This  Notion  in  regard 
to  the  Warmth  of  a  mineral  Water ,  how¬ 
ever  new  it  may  appear,  is  as  old  as  T>e- 
piocritas ,  and  has  been  confuted  long  ago, 
by  faying  that  iQuick-lime  is  an  artificial, 
not  a  natural  Body,  and  fuch  as  was  never 
found  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth.  Nor  do 
I  conceive  it  pofiible  for  it  to  continue  in 
this  State,  under  Ground,  if  it  was;  oecaufe 
of  the  natural  Moifture  of  the  Earth,  with 
which  it  would  flake,  and  turn  into  a  dead 
Calx.  But  we  will  fuppofe  that  it  is  there  ; 
and  moreover,  that  Nature  deals  it  out  in 
proper  Quantities,  as  it  is  wanted,  for  the 
proper  Heat  and  Impregnation  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  what  is  to  become  of  it  after  it  has 
done  its  Work,  and  where  fhall  we  find 
Room  for  this  encreafing  Quantity  of  dead 
Calx  ?  How  is  it  that  the  Water  appears 
fo  clear  and  tranfparent,  and  not  foul’d  by 
the  Admixtion  of  Qiiick-hme,  as  Water 
generally  is,  till  it  has  flood  fome  Time  and 
fettled,  which  it  cannot  do  in  a  running 
Spring? 

But  as  this  Opinion  of  the  Warmth  of 
the  W atcr,  is  not  held  by  many  who  yet 
believe  it  to  be  a  Lime-water ,  we  pro¬ 
ceed 
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cced  to  Experiments  5  though  as  I  have  no 
Notion  of  a  Lime-water  without  Quick- 
Lime ,  what  is  already  (aid,  may  be  urged 
again!!  this  latter  Opinion,  as  well  as  the 
former. 

Both  Lime-water ,  and  Bfiftol- water,  turn 
green  with  Syrup  of  Violets ,  and  both  Wa¬ 
ters  ferment  with  the  ftronger  Acids ,  thoJ 
in  Lime-water ,  Jthe  Effervescence  raifed,  is 
not  fo  vifible  to  the  Eye  as  in  Briftol- 
Water.  Both  theie  Waters  therefore,  have 
what  is  called  an  Alkali  in  them  >  and  I 
really  thought  once,  there  was  feme  very 
great  Refemblance  between  them  5  for 
upon  making  thefe  Experiments,  I  found 
that  Lime-water ,  upon  the  Admixtion  of 
Oyl  of  Vitriol ,  (about  a  Tea  fpoonful  to 
a  Wine-Glafs)  raifed  a  confiderable  Heat  5 
fo  that  upon  Birring  it  with  my  Finger,  I 
could  not  well  bear  the  Heat  felt  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Glafs  :  And  this  I  found  did 
the  fame  with  Briftol  Water,  both  warm 
from  the  Spring,  and  cold,  after  it  had  flood 
feme  Days.  I  then  made  trial  of  it  upon 
feveral  different  Springs  of  common  Water, 
as  alfo  upon  Rain-water,  and  found  it  to 
be  exactly  the  fame  :  So  that  however  there 
may  pofllbly  be  fome  fmall  Difference  in 

X  2  t  he 
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the  Degree  of  Heat  generated,  if  nicely 
examined,  no  Conclufion  can  be  drawn 
from  this  Experiment,  for  the  Similitude 
between  thefe  two  Waters, 

Lime-water ,  upon  (landing  expofed  to 
the  open  Air  for  a  fmall  Time,  throws  up 
a  glaffy  Scum  to  the  Top,  which  if  you 
take  off,  it  is  foon  covered  with  it  again  * 
but  no  fuch  Appearance  is  to  be  found  in 
Briftol-W  ater. 

Lime-water ,  incorporates  readily  with 
0/7*  fo  that  it  will  turn  into  a  Kind  of 
Confidence  like  Butter  ;  but  Bri/lol-W ater, 
refutes  all  Admixtion  with  0/7,  the  fame 
as  common  Water. 

No  Salty  of  any  Kind,  is  to  be  extract¬ 
ed  from  Lime-water  7  as  the  Chymifts  ob- 
ferve  *  but  Briftol- Water  exhibits  fomc  Setlt 
upon  Evaporation,  as  appears  by  Experi¬ 
ment. 

« 

No  Air-bubbles  obfcrvable  in  Lime-wa¬ 
tery  as  in  BriJlel-'W ater. 


/ 
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A  Solution  of  corrofive  Sublimate  turns 
of  a  deep  yellow  with  Lime-water,  with 
B riflol-W ater  makes  no  Alteration, 

Tin£i .  Mart .  Mynficht .  turns  red  with 
Lime-water ,  with  Brtftol  W ater  no  Change 
in  the  Colour  is  made,  any  more  than  with 
common  Water. 

All  which  Experiments,  and  others  that 
might  be  made,  are  enough  to  prove,  that 
Brijlol-W ater,  and  Lime-water ,  are  two 
different  Things  $  and  that  however  they 
may  agree  in  fome  Particulars,  no  Conclu- 
Eon  can  be  drawn  from  fuch  Agreement : 
For  if  they  differ  fo  much  in  others,  we  are 
ftill  in  the  Dark  ;  and  therefore  may  as  well 
let  the  Comparifon  alone.  And  thus  other 
Experiments  may  be  made  to  the  fame 
Purpofe  with  other  Subftances,  in  order  to 
prove  whether  the  Water  is  impregnated 
with  them  or  not :  And  although  it  may 
be  faid,  that  Nature  may  fo  blend  Things 
together,  or  otherwife  alter  their  Properties, 
that  they  {hall  not  be  difcoverable  in  their 
natural  Shape,  this  will  not  make  thefe  Ex¬ 
periments  ufelefs,  becaufe*  if  fo  alter'd, 
they  arc  not  the  fame  ;  which  was  all  we  un- 
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undertake  to  prove  by  them.  But  I  fhall 
now  proceed  to  confider  the  Water  in  ano¬ 
ther  Light,  and  endeavour  to  be  a  little 
more  inftru&ive. 

The  general  Opinion  concerning  mine¬ 
ral  Waters ,  has  been,  that  they  receive  their 
Virtues  from  certain  mineral  Particles,  ta¬ 
ken  up  by  them  in  their  Paflage  through  the 
Earth  ,*  and  thereby  differ  from  common 
Water,  which  receives  no  fuch  Impregna¬ 
tion.  Hence  People  have  not  only  been  in- 
quifitive  into  the  Nature  of  the  adjacent 
Soil,  and  into  the  Salts,  and  other  mineral 
Subftances,  difcoverable  in  thefe  Waters, 
but  have  alfo  taken  upon  them  to  declare, 
what  Sort  of  Subftances  can  impregnate 
them,  and  what  not.  Thus  for  inftancc, 
they  will  allow  of  no  Salts  but  fuch  as  are 
foffile,  and  naturally  found  in  the  Body  of 
the  Earth  :  And  as  to  Metals,  they  tell  you, 
that  Water  may  be  eafily  impregnated  with 
Iron,  and  Copper,  becaufe  the  Vitriol  of 
thefe  Metals  exifts  naturally  in  the  Earth  5 
but  that  Gold ,  Silver ,  Lead,  Tin ,  &c.  can¬ 
not  communicate  any  Virtue  to  Water, 
becaufe  there  is  no  Vitriol  of  thefe  Metals 
exifting,  but  what  is  made  by  Art :  And 

l  Metals, 
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Metals,  unlefs  they  be  firft  converted  into 
Salt,  nifi  fohtis  principals ,  as  the  Cby- 
mijts  ipeak,  cannot  yield  any  Virtue  to 
Water.  They  alfo  allow,  that  Water 
may  take  up  Earths,  and  Sulphurs ;  which 
latter,  they  fuppofe  to  be  the  Caufe  of  all 
that  Volatility  and  Heat  which  is  obfervable 
in  thefe  Springs.  And  this  is  in  fhort  the 
current  Theory  concerning  mineral  Wa- 
ers  ;  but  labours  with  fo  many  Difficulties, 
that  I  really  wonder  People  have  fat  down 
io  contented  with  it. 

If  Waters  are  impregnated, 
from  what  they  take  up  in  the  Channels 
though  which  they  pafs  5  how  is  it  that  this 
is  done  fo  conftantly,  and  fo  equably  ?  Wa¬ 
ter  having  once  found  its  Way,  flows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  fame  Channels,  which  muft 
be  foon  exhaufled  of  every  Thing  that  is 
foiuDle  in  it :  And  if  it  were  not  fo,  it  is 
not  to  be  concciv  d,  how  it  fhould  be  equa¬ 
bly  fupplied,  at  all  Times,  with  that  which 
gives  Virtue  to  it much  lefs  can  the  Heat 
of  mineral  Waters  be  accounted  for,  this 
Way  :  For  if  it  arifes  from  the  Effervelcence 
of  Subftanccs,  which  we  And  upon  Expe- 
iicnce  to  generate  Heat,  the  Difficulty  en- 
creafes  upon  us?  how  they  can  be  equably 

heated. 
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heated.  Add  to  this,  that  all  fuch  Fermen¬ 
tation  is  but  for  a  Time,  whilft  the  Con- 
flid  lads  ;  after  that  is  over,  the  fermenting 
Parts  remain  dead  and  unadive,  which 
makes  the  Thing  incredible;  becaufe  we 
muff  not  only  conceive  in  this  Cafe,  acon- 
ftant  Generation  of  new  fermenting  Sub- 
ftance,  but  fome  Provifion  mud  be  made,  to 
convey  that  which  has  done  its  Work  away, 
as  wafte  Rubble,  and  of  no  farther  Ufe. 

Secondly ,  as  Salts  are  more  foluble  in 
Water,  than  any  other  Subftances,  it  is  rea- 
fonable,  upon  this  Suppofition,  to  think, 
that  thofe  fhould  be  imbibed  ofteneft,  and 
in  greateft  Quantity,  which  abound  mod, 
which  is  the  acid  fojjil  Salt ;  and  yet 
Hoffman  fays,  no  fuch  Salt  is  predomi¬ 
nant  in  any  mineral  IVater  known.  Tri- 
mus  ego  omnium  fuerim,  qui  evident ijjlm'e 
&  moment  off  rationibns  docui,  quod  in 
acidulis,  minime  acidum,  qua  tale,  fed po- 
tius  acido  contrarium,  alkalinum  nernpe, 
(tarn  terreum  quam  falinum)  element um , 
quod  cum  acido  promptijfime  configat,  re- 
periatur  *. 

*  Hoffman 'de  viribas  fontium  medic. 
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Thirdly,  As  all  thefe  Subftances,  with 
which  they  fuppofe  that  Water  is  impreg¬ 
nated,  are  of  a  fix’d  Nature,  how  is  it  that 
they  do  not  appear  upon  Evaporation,  or  at 
leaft  in  fo  fmall  and  infignificant  a  Quan¬ 
tity  ?  Why  it  may  be  faid,  they  are  volati¬ 
liz’d  by  the  Admixtion  of  Sulphur ;  but  al¬ 
though  two  or  more  Subftances  fermenting 
together,  beget  that  which  is  volatile,  yet 
as  the  whole  is  luppofed  foltjble  in  Water, 
it  is  very  ftrange  that  nothing  of  thefe  Sub¬ 
ftances  fhould  be  difcoverablein  it,  either  in 
a  volatile,  or  fix’d  State,  and  that  Sulphur 
itfelf  fhould  not  be  found  in  it,  which  the 
above-cited  Hofman  fays,  is  feldom  or  ne¬ 
ver  the  Cafe. 

t 

What  I  believe  has  given  great  Occafion, 
to  this  unlarisfactory  Theory  concerning 
mineral  Waters,  has  been  an  Opinion  that 
all  Springs  are  from  Rain  5  which  if  true, 
then  thefe  Waters  muft  receive  their  Vir¬ 
tues  in  their  Paflage  from  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth,  to  the  Springs  whence  they  arife. 
And  this  they  think  they  are  very  fure  of, 
not  only  from  the  Laws  of  Hydrofiaticks, 
which  forbid  any  Water  to  arife  from  be¬ 
neath  upwards,  above  the  Level  of  the 
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Place  from  whence  it  comes,  but  alfo  from 
Experiment ;  whereby  they  undertake  to 
prove,  that  there  is  a  Quantity  of  Rain  fab 
ling  yearly,  fufficient  for  the  Supply  of  all 
Springs  and  Rivers,  though  we  allow  two 
Thirds  of  this  Quantity,  to  be  confumed  by 
Vegetation  and  other  Evaporation . 

And  this  indeed  feems  to  anfwer  one 
confiderable  Objection  made  againft  Springs 
being  from  Rain  only,  viz.  that  the  Rain 
was  not  fufficient  for  the  Supply  of  them  5 
and  by  the  generous  Allowance  they  make 
for  Evaporation,  of  two  to  one,  it  is  not 
to  be  wonder'd  that  the  candid  Reader  is 
convinc'd.  But  this  Experiment ,  upon  a 
clofer  Examination,  will  not  hold  >  for  it 
is  proved,  by  Gualtieri* ,  that  the  Quantity 
confumed  in  V  egetation  only,  is  more  than 
the  whole  of  what  they  obferve  to  fall : 
Nay,  that  upon  a  moderate  Calculation, 
the  Rivers  which  run  into  the  Sea,  exceed 
this  Quantity  two  to  one  j  not  to  mention 
the  Article  of  Evaporation  fingly,  exclufive 

*  RefleJJioni  fopra  VOrigine  delle  Fontane ;  publifhed  at 
Lucca ,  1.7255  printed  in  the  Journal  des  Sea-vans,  and  tran¬ 
slated  in  the  Memoirs  of  Literature  for  Auguf,  1725. 
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of  ‘Plants,  which  he  alfo  proves  to  exceed 
the  Quantity  of  Rain  which  fall?,  and  there¬ 
by  entirely  overthrows  the  Force  of  this 
Experiment,  however  plaufible  it  may  feem 
at  firfl:  Sight :  And  indeed  if  Rain  defend¬ 
ed  according  to  the  Laws  of  Hydrojlaticks , 
in  Supply  for  Springs,  and  this  was  the 
only  Caufe  of  them,  I  cannot  fee  how  the 
higher  Parts  of  the  Earth  could  be  fupplied 
with  Water.  By  the  higher  Parts  of  the 
Earth,  I  do  not  mean  Mountains  and  Hills, 
but  thofe  Parts  near  the  Equator,  where, 
according  to  late  Obfervations,  the  ‘Diame¬ 
ter  of  the  Earth  is  greater  than  elfewhere, 
and  the  Land  too  high  to  receive  Wa¬ 
ter  from  other  Parts,  though  it  needs  it 
more  than  any.  And  as  I  think  I  have 
greater  Authority  than  any  Philofopher  can 
bring,  to  be  of  a  contrary  Opinion,  I  fhall 
proceed  upon  the  old  Dodtrine,  of  an  Abyfs 
in  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  and  Waters 
coming  from  thence,  againft  all  the  Laws 
of  Hydrojlaticks,  and  declarative  of  the 
Almighty  Hand  which  has  fo  ordered  it. 

I  do  not  mean  that  God  is  here  the  im¬ 
mediate  Agent,  but  that  it  is  performed  by 
•natural  Caufcs,  far  beyond  the  Reach  of 
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what  is  to  be  learnt  from  Hydrojlaticks. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  take  Notice,  of  the 
modern  Way  of  explaining  the  grand  Ope¬ 
rations  of  Nature,  by  the  common  me¬ 
chanical  Principles,  edablilhed  in  Arts  and 
Sciences ;  and  from  thefe  low  limited  Ap¬ 
pearances,  accounting  for  the  moil  wonder¬ 
ful  Ehanomena  in  Nature,  and  fo  giving 
Laws  to  God,  indead  of  Glory.  If  thefe 
Gentlemen  would  return  to  the  firft  Ele¬ 
ments,  and  not  deipife  what  has  been 

taught  from  all  Antiquity - ■*  Quod  initio. 

•vel  elementa  rerum  funt  aer,  ignis,  aqua, 
&  terra e  quibus  aer,  &  ignis,  movendi 
' vim  habent,  <&  efficiendi :  reliqua  partes 
( nempe  aqua  &  terra)  accipiendi,  &  pa- 
tiendi  -y  they  might  be  nearer  the  Truth, 
at  lead  not  liable  to  that  mod  jud  Rebuke, 
which  Cicero  gives  the  Philofophers  of  his 

Time, - 1-  Quod  cum  in  rerum  natura  duo 

quarenda  Jint ,  unum,  qua  materia  (it,  ex 
qua  quaque  res  efficiantur  :  Altcrum,  qua 
•vis  jit,  qua  quidque  ejpciat :  de  materia 
quidem  diff eruerunt ,  vim  &  caufam  effi~ 

•  V 

*  Ciceron.  Acad.  Quasi!.  Lib.  i. 

f  Cicero  de  Finibus,  Lib.  I.  towards  the  beginning ;  the 
whole  PaiTage  is  well,  worth  reading. 
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ciendi  reliquerunt  which,  he  fays,  was 
then  (as  now)  the  commune  vitium. 

But  to  proceed ;  if  we  believe  that  there 
is  a  Colledion  of  Waters  in  the  Body  of 
the  Earth,  which  gives  Supply  to  Springs 
and  Rivers,  as  the  Scriptures  teach,  we  are 
no  longer  confined  to  the  fcanty  Drainings 
of  what  Rain  can  bring,  in  its  Defcent 
from  the  Surface  of  it,  but  we  have  the 
whole  Globe  to  range  in ;  whence  we  may 
with  greater  Probability  exped  Supplies, 
bothconftant  and  fufficient,  for  the  Impreg¬ 
nation  of  mineral  Waters ;  and  that  not, 
as  I  conceive,  in  the  Manner  which  has  been 
imagined,  by  the  Water  being  impregnated 
with  Salts,  and  other  mineral  Subftances, 
but  chiefly  by  Means  of  impregnated  Air. 

But  before  I  proceed,  I  muft  beg  Leave 
to  obferve,  that  this  Dodrine  of  the  Cir¬ 
culation  of  Waters,  from  Center  to  Cir¬ 
cumference,  is  of  great  Antiquity;  info- 
much  that  *  Homer  and  -f  Tlato  exprefly 

*  f dycc,  cr%&  'SlxsotvoTo 
’Ei  tifftp  <mxvle<;  Iloltfejxoi  xj  irota-ct  Scchoccrax 
Ka*  'ssoiaoti  Kpwui  ^  typticcToc  pcxKfx  ixucriv. 

II.  (p,  195, 

*}•  ’Ei?  Taro  ro  arv^mcri  rs  >arxv%q  oi  Tlolxpci, 

Kxi  sm  tutu  arctflts  tKpsua-i. 

Plato  in  Phaedon.  ad  finem. 
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declare  it •,  which  I  the  rather  mention,  be- 
caufe  it  looks  as  if  they  had  it  from  Tradi¬ 
tion  ;  for  had  they  been  left  to  their  own 
Imaginations,  it  was  very  ftatural  for  them 
to  conceive,  as  many  do  now,  that  all 
Springs  were  from  Rain  >  but  they  could 
furely  never  have  thought  of  an  Abyfs ,  and 
Waters  coming  up  from  thence,  unlefs  they 
had  been  told  fo. 

That  Air  penetrates,  and  pafies  through 
the  whole  Body  of  the  Earth,  is  proved  by 
*  Dr.  Woodward ,  that  it  pervades  Water, 
and  circulates  with  it,  appears  partly  from 
the  Nature  of  Springs,  which  are  for  the 
moll  part  very  full  of  it,  and  partly  from 
what  is  obferv’d  by  Miners ,  that  they  never 
want  a  Supply  of  frelh  Air,  where  there  is 
a  Flow  of  Water,  even  at  the  greateft 
Depths ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  Fijhes 
live  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  which  they 
could  not  do,  without  Air.  Nor-  indeed 
can  I  well  conceive,  how  Water  fhould  be 
preferv’d  from  Corruption  without  it :  For 
fo  far  as  we  can  judge  by  Experiment,  Air  is 
the  Life  of  Water,  and  what  chiefly  confti- 

*  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth  illuftrated  >  wd.  Letters 

in  the  Preface. 
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tutes  the  Difference  between  that  which  is 
wholefome,  and  that  which  is  not. 

'4 

But  if  Air  pervades  Water,  and  circu¬ 
lates  with  it,  it  is  plain  that  if  this  Air  is 
impregnated  with  any  mineral  Effluvia , 
the  Water  will  be  fo  too,  by  Reafon  of 
the  Air  included  in  it.  That  thefe  mine¬ 
ral  Fumes  are  here  and  there  to  be  found  in 
great  Quantities,  in  the  Body  of  the  Earth, 
appears  from  divers  Exhalations ,  Explo- 
Jions ,  &c.  obfervable  both  above  Ground, 
and  below  :  And  as  we  obferve  that  Stones , 
and  Ore ,  at  the  Bottom  of  deep  Mines,  are 
very  hot  5  and  that  the  lower  we  go,  the 
hotter  it  is :  As  alfo,  that  Vapours  ante  with 
greater  Force  from  beneath,  upwards  5  it  is 
reafonable  to  think,  that  Heat  is  diffeminat- 
ed  thro’  the  Body  of  the  Earth,  and  moves 
from  within,  outwards  5  and  that  this  is  the 
Power  by  which  Waters  rife,  and  Mine¬ 
rals  are  put  in  Aftion :  And  as  this 
Heat  is  in  fome  Places  encreafed  to  a 
very  high  Degree,  by  Means  of  inflamma¬ 
ble  Matter,  which  if  it  meets  with,  is  eafily 
actuated  and  put  in  Motion  by  it,  and  might 
endanger  an  Explofion,  were  not  fome 
Vent  provided  for  it,  this  Inconvenience  is 

3  pro 
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prevented  by  Means  of  Springs,  which  feck 
their  Exit  from  within  outwards,  and  con¬ 
vey  with  them  vaft  Quantities  of  Air, 
which,  by  being  pent  up  in  the  Body  of 
the  Earth,  might  otherwife  be  of  evil  Con- 
fequence  :  So  that  the  Channels  thro’  which 
Springs  flow,  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many 
Vent-holes,  {quos  aqua  fubeunt  et  aura) 
ferving  to  give  Paflage  to  that  which  would 
otherwife  be  deftruclive  of  the  Whole. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  common  Springs, 
carry  nothing  but  common  Air.  Mineral 
Springs,  Air  replete  with  Mineral  Effluvia , 
though  not  of  fufficient  Aftivity  to  commu¬ 
nicate  any  Heat  to  the  Water  :  But  others, 
there  are,  which  are  not  only  impregnated, 
but  alfo  heated  from  this  Caule  ;  and  neither 
of  thefe,  I  fay,  receive  their  Virtues,  or  their 
Heat,  from  Salts  or  other  Subftances  foluble 
in  them  5  but  from  Air,  replete  with  Mine¬ 
ral  Effluvia ,  which  infinuates  itfelf  into 
them,  and  intimately  unites  with  them,  and 
very  often  heats  them  ;  fo  that  we  are  no 
longer  confined,' to  a  few  natural  Produds  of 
the  Earth,  diffolvable  in  Water,  and  fuch 
like  unaftive  Principles  ;  but  are  open  to  all 
that  Heat  itfelf  can  produce,  from  any  mine¬ 
ral  Body  whatfoevcr. 


But 
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Bat  it  may  here  be  asked,  how  I  account 
for  the  equable  Heat  and  Impregnation  of 
thefe  Waters,  and  whence  it  is  that  I  expert 
a  continual  Supply  ?  But  as  I  do  not  exer- 
cife  myfelf  in  great  Matters*  which  are  too 
high  for  me,  I  do  not  pretend  to  a  full  and 
fatisfa&ory  Anfwer*  only  fhall  propofe  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  molt  likely*  leaving  it  to 
the  Judgment  of  the  Reader. 

Firjl  then,  as  to  the  continual  Supply  of 
this  mineral  Matter*  I  think  it  may  in  fome 
tneafure  be  conceiv'd,  by  what  is  obferved  of 
Mount  Vefuvius ,  and  other  burn¬ 

ing  Volcano  which  continually  fmokc,  and 
fend  forth,  at  all  Times,  large  Quantities  of 
combuftible  Matter*  Thefe  are  what  I  call 
dry  Vent-hoUs i  and  are  ordained  for  the 
fame  Purpofe  as  the  watry  ones ;  and  if 
thefe  are  adually  fupplied  at  all  Times,  and 
in  all  Ages,  with  fuch  large  Quantities  of 
mineral  Matter,  may  it  not  be  conceiv’d 
from  hence  how  Springs  may  be  conftant- 
ly  fupplied  with  much  lefs  Quantities  of  it  ? 

But  altho*  the  conftant  Supply  may  be 
thus  accounted  for,  it  is  well  known  that 
thefe  Volcano  s  fend  forth  very  different 

Z  Quan- 
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Quantities  of  this  combuftible  Matter,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  Times  5  and  therefore  a  further 
Queftion  will  arife,  how  Springs  are  equa¬ 
bly  fupplied,  and  thereby  equably  heated  ? 
And  here  1  beg  it  may  be  obfervU,  that  I 
do  not  conceive  mineral  Waters  to  be  im¬ 
pregnated  in  the  narrow  Parts  of  their 
Channels,  as  they  pafs  along  5  but  by  Means 
of  fome  cavernous  Hollow ,  through  which 
they  run,  and  in  which  they  receive  their 
Virtues  j  which  Caverns ,  being  fuppofed 
full  of  mineral  Effluvia ,  I  fay,  the  Water 
will  be  equably  impregnated,  either  if  the 
Air  enclofed,  is  kept  in  an  equable  Degree 
of  Heat,  or  the  Water  is  faturated  s  both 
which  are  portable  Cafes.  By  Saturation , 
I  mean  the  taking  up  as  great  a  Quantity  as 
the  Water  will  bears  in  which  Cafe,  as 
here  is  mineral  Matter  fufficient,  the  Water 
will  be  always  faturated,  and  fo  carry  a  like 
Quantity  at  all  Times. 

All  mineral  Waters ,  then,  arife  cither 
from  impregnated  Water ,  or  Air ,  or  both . 
By  impregnated  Water,  I  mean  Water  imT 
pregnated  with  any  Subftance  foluble  in  it  s 
and  under  this  Head  may  be  rank'd  all  fuch 
as  owe  their  Virtues  to  Salts,  tho' Air  is 
probably  aflifling  to  moll  of  them.  By 
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impregnated  Air,  I  mean  Air  impregnated 
with  any  Fume  which  Air  can  take  tip,  and 
intimately  united  with  the  Water  $  which  is 
the  Cafe  of  the  Therm £,  and  all  other  mi¬ 
neral  Waters  not  of  the  fait  Kind.  And 
as  all  the  Appearances  obfervable  in  thefe 
Waters,  anfwer  to  this  Account  given,  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  any  I  have  yet  heard  of,  the 
Recital  of  a  few  of  them,  may  give  feme  ad¬ 
ditional  Proof,  to  what  has  already  been 
advanced. 

Hence  then  we  learn,  why  that  which 
gives  Virtue  to  mineral  Waters,  is  of  fuch  a 
volatile  untenable  Nature,  that  it  fo  eafily 
evaporates,  and  can  by  no  Art  be  drawn 
forth,  and  exhibited  to  View.  Did  the  Vir¬ 
tues  of  thefe  Waters  depend  upon  any  Sub- 
ftances  foluble  in  them,  one  would  imagine 
fomething  of  a  fixed,  or  volatile  Nature, 
might  be  extracted  from  them,  in  which 
we  might  perceive  the  like  Properties ;  but 
if  Air  is  the  Agent,  the  Chymift  will  never 
be  able  to  analyze  it  into  its  compounding 
Parts. 

Hence  alfo  we  learn  the  Reafon  why  we 
can  by  no  means  imitate  thefe  Waters,  by 
any  Compofition  of  our  own  making  5 

Z  z  even 
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even  where,  from  divers  concurring  Cir- 
eumftances,  we  can  give  a  good  Guefs  at 
the  Mineral  predominant  in  them.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  in  chalybeate  Waters ,  tho* 
we  are  pretty  well  adored  they  are  im- 
prxgnated  from  Iron ,  yet  they  contain  no¬ 
thing  of  Iron,  qua  taley  but  only  a  vola¬ 
tile  Fume  of  the  chalybeate  Kind,  which 
we  cannot  equal  by  any  Preparation  of  it 
whatfoever, 

Hence  alfo  appears  the .fuperior  Virtues  of 
thefe  Waters  to  other  Medicines  5  we  not 
being  able  to  fubtilize  Bodies,  much  lefs 
enliven  and  impregnate  Air,  as  Nature 
does.  And  when  I  confder  mineral  Wa¬ 
ters  as  giving  Vent  to  heated  Air,  which 
would  other-wife  be  our  Ruin  \  and  at  the 
fame  time  pouring  forth  upon  us,  the  inefti- 
jnable  Bleffings  of  Health,  I  cannot  help 
looking  up  to  Him,  in  whofe  Hands  are 
the  vifible  and  invifibie  Parts  of  this  Globe, 
and  of  whofe  Wonders  it  may  be  faid,  in,  3 
prnch  fubiimer  s$enfe  than  the  Poet, 

Quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
\ yEthereas ,  tantum  tadice  ad  tartar a 
tendunu 
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Laftly,  we  learn  from  hence  the  Caufe 
of  the  great  claftick  Force  of  many  of  thefe 
Waters  j  infomuch  that  they  cannot  be 
bottled  immediately  from  the  Spring,  for 
fear  of  burfting  the  Bottles  :  And  indeed  I 
know  not  of  any  on,e  cPh£nofne'tion  they 
exhibit,  which  is  not  fairly  accountable 
from  Air  within  them,  eas  occulte  exagi- 
tans  &  medicares. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  make  fome  Ap¬ 
plication  of  this  to  BriJiolAV ater,  which 
I  believe  to  be  a  mod  pure  light  Water,  as 
free  from  Recrements  as  any  Water  what- 
foever  }  which  appears  from  its  carrying  un¬ 
corrupt  round  the  whole  World,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  no  Alteration,  as  other  Waters  will, 
from  hot  Climates  }  nor  do  I  think  its  Vir¬ 
tues  depend  upon  any  Impregnation  of  the 
Water,  but  upon  impregnated  Air,  which 
it  is  very  full  of,  as  may  be  obferved  at  the 
Pump,  by  the  numerous  Air-bubbles  that 
are  in  it.  What  it  is  that  impregnates  this 
Air  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay,  and  therefore 
have  taken  a  different  Method  of  declaring 
my  Sentiments  of  it,  chufing  rather  to  en¬ 
quire  what  its  Virtues  really  are,  than  on 
what  Principles  they  depend. 

And 
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And  thus  having  finifh’d  what  I  had  to' 
fay,  1  fhall  conclude  with  obferving,  that 
as  the  Parts  of  Animals  and  Vegetables 
found  in  the  Body  of  the  Earth,  bear  Wit- 
nefs  to  the  Scripture  Account  of  the  De¬ 
luge,  fo  mineral  Waters ,  which  cannot  be 
explain’d  withoutCirculation  of  Water  from 
beneath,  upwards,  feem  to  me  to  be  a 
landing  Evidence,  among  other  Things, 
of  the  Truth  of  Holy  Writ ,  in  regard  to 
what  it  fays  concerning  the  Bkffmgs  of 
the  Deep,  againft  thofe  Nattiralifts ,  who 
teach  that  all  Springs  are  from  Rain  only  5 
and  fo  pronounce  upon  God’s  Works,  with¬ 
out  attending  to  his  Word,  even  in  thofe 
Matters  in  which  it  is  clear  and  exprefs. 

MyDefignin  the  foregoing  Treatife,  has 
been  to  acquaint  Thyficians  with  the  true 
Virtues  of  Brijlol- Water  5  who,  as  they 
live  at  a  Diftancc,  and  cannot  inform  them- 
fclves  in  many  Particulars,  nuift  depend 
chiefly  on  the  Relation  of  others.  Were 
there  any  Thing  extant  on  this  Subject  that 
gave  me  Satisfaction,  I  fhouid  have  fpared 
myfelf  this  Trouble  5  but  when  I  found, 
that* the,  Books  wrote  for  this  Purpofe,  were 
very  deficient  in  many  Points,  and  I  was 
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fettled  in  this  Place,  and  owed  my  Life,  in 
great  meafure,  to  this  Water  5  I  thought  it 
might  be  commendable  in  me  to  take  fame 
Pains  in  this  Matter,  and  employ  my  lei- 
fure  Hours  upon  a  Subjed,  in  which  my 
bufy  ones  were  like  to  be  fo  very  conver- 
fant.  I  know  the  World  too  well,  to  com¬ 
mence  Author  out  of  Intercft  5  nor  am  I 
Fool  enough  to  have  any  Vanity  this  Way  j 
If  my  Readers  will  accept  of  what  I  have 
done,  as  a  tabula  votiva ,  given  out  in  Ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  the  Efcape  I  -have  had, 
the  Thing  fpeaks  itfelf.  Hoc  ego  putabam 
ejfe  omne  ingenui  atque  liber  ah  s  animi  of- 
fchim . 

I  have  examined  into  the  Virtues  of 
i?r//?tf/-Watcr,  according  to  the  Plan  laid 
down  in  my  Preface  s  and  have  gone 
through  this  Subjed,  in  a  manner  which  has 
indeed  been  pointed  out  by  many  before 
me,  but  never  as  I  know  of  adually  pur- 
fued,  by  any  5  and  which,  I  hope,  may  ferve 
as  a  Diredion  to  others,  who  fliall  take 
upon  them  to  explain  the  Virtues  of  other 
mineral  Waters. 

I  have  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Treatife, 
confidefd  a  Genus  of  Diftempers,  arifing 
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from  Acrimony ;  and  have  fhewn  that  it  Is 
the  latent  Caufe  of  Hebticks,  'Diabetes, 
Confumption ,  and  feveral  other  different 
Species  of  Difordcrs. 


I  have  alfo  taken  Notice,  that  it  is  not 
Acrimony,  as  fuch,  which  is  the  Caufe  of 
thefe  Difeafes,  but  that  Sort  of  Acrimony 
only,  which  tends  to  quicken  the  Circula¬ 
tion, '  and  encreafe  the  Secretions :  And  in 
fo  doing  have,  I  hope,  fettled  the  true  Ufe 
of  Briftol- Water,  by  declaring  the  very 
fpedfick  Cafe  which  it  is  good  for,  viz. 
ylcf  ivionid  cum  feccet ionibus  nu£tis  j  or 
what  I  call  in  Englijh,  a  Heffical  Acri¬ 
mony.- 

The  freedom  I  have  taken  in  cenfuring 
the  Opinions  of  others,  will  not,  1  hope, 
be  imputed  to  any  Inclination  I  have  to 
{hew  my  Diflikeand  Difapprobation  of  what 
they  have  faid,  but  rather  to  the  Nature 
of  my  SubjeCt,  and  the  Enquiry  which  I 
profefs  to  make  in  my  Title-Page. 


finis . 


